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For Your Adult or 
Young People’s Class 


It is the purpose of this house to make a specialty 
of studies for adult classes. We are glad to announce the 
publication of a series of studies that will make a notable 
advance in adult study. Note some of the courses we 


can supply your class: 


THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. Our 
regular first year Senior graded course. This deals with 
the problems of young adults, such as choosing a life work, 
etc. 15 cents for Teacher’s, 124% cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SOCIAL LIFE. Deals with 
questions of morality, temperance, business honesty, among 
young people. 15 cents for Teacher’s, 124% cents for Pupil’s 
book. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE HEBREW PEO- 
PLE. The latest and finest addition to the Bethany Graded 
Lessons. Regular second year Senior course. 15 cents 
for Teacher’s, 124% cents for Pupil’s book. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A monthly magazine of 
social service edited by Josiah Strong. 10 cents per copy, 
50 cents a year in classes. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. Scott. Positive, practi- 
cal. 50 cents, 40 cents in quantities. Adapted to high school 
pupils, their parents and grandparents. 


Assure your class a year of real religious edu- 
cation by using one of these splendid courses. 





Disciples Publication Society 
700-714 E. 40th St. CHICAGO 
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The Disciples Publication 
Sap Society is an organiza- 
Publication tion ‘through which 
churches of the Disciples 
of Christ seek to promote 


Society 
undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


The Disciples 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 


churches and Sunday Schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause of 
religion. 


* * * 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


= 





tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re- 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


+ * * * 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sunday School literature (The Beth- 
any System) published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the Church is now being ushered. 


* * & 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite 
of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, The Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the 
Christian world. It desires definitely to 
occupy a catholic point of view and’ it 
seeks readers in all communions. 
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TEACH CHRIST 22728 
Young People’s Classes 
Better than any other course of study---Old Testament, New lestament, 
Historical, Literary ---is the simple study of the Life of the Master 





Why You Should Use Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” 


1. It is not a study of men’s opinions of the events of Christ's 
life, but is a direct study of the Scriptures themselves. You 
cannot use this text without your Bible in your hands. 

2. It is positive. There are few question, marks in this book. 
It speaks with authority. 

3. It is simple and practical. The poorest teacher should 
find it a pleasure to instruct a class with this book as a basis. 

Your class, whether high school students or grandfathers, will 
enjoy Dr. Scott's Life of Jesus. A new era in your work will be- 
gin if you take up this charming study this Fall. 





40c, in quantities; single copy, 50c. 





Disciples Publication Society, 700-714 E. Fortieth St., Chicago 
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The Bethany System 
of Sunday School 


Literature 





What the Leaders Think: 


Over a year ago our school adopted the Bethany Graded Lessons, upon vote 
of our teachers, who had examined personally the texts for their respective 
grades. They are a delight to all. The missionary lessons appeal very strongly 
to pupils and teachers. The first year Senior lessons have created enthusiasm on 
the part of both pupils and teachers. I most heartily commend the Bethany 
Graded Lessons to all who may think of grading their schools or have found other 
lessons unsatisfactory. 


T. E. WInter, 
Pastor First Christian Chureh, Fulton, Mo. 





“Not for Profits but for Character Building” 
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. The Symmetry of Life 


Life has more than one great interest. There is 
no one idea great enough to monopolize any human 
mind. God does not mean that any man shall be 
content with one relation, no matter how good. Life 
has its varied interests, and while they are not easily 
harmonized they are not hopelessly contradictory, but 
lie like the different faces and dimensions of a cube. 
The city of normal life lieth four-square. He makes 
a mistake who assumes that because the soul is of 
chief importance it is of sole importance, and he is 
cqually mistaken and the error has a thousandfold 
worse results, who assumes that we are debtors to 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof. 

* * & 

The first of life’s boundaries with which we have 
to reckon is the boundary of its physical side. We 
have our animal, our fleshly nature, our need of 
food and clothes and shelter. God meant that this 
should not be disregarded. God quarrels with no 
man for proper care of his body. We are temples 
cf the Holy Ghost. If there were no other reason 
why boys should abhor tobacco and men should ab- 
stain from drink, the fact that these are detrimental 
to bodily health and opposed to the bodily comfort 
of others should be enough. Bad cooking is ungod- 
liness. Bad sanitation is sin. Whatever destroys 
bodily health is an evil and should be opposed. Men 
should seek “mens sana in corpore sano.” 


“The spirit must be tended, 

And the flesh be borne in mind, 
Else they are each to other 

Blind leaders of the blind.” 


Life has its intellectual boundary. We are mind 
as well as body. The library is greater than the 
gvmnasium. No man has a right to let his body 
grow at the expense of the mind. Most pitiful are 
the claims of those who would debase our morals by 
se-called exhibitions of physical strength and skill, 
which set at naught all higher interests. Every man 
owes it to his mind to accord to it at least as much 
thought and care as the body requires. And when 
we ask for that we ask for much, for we feed our 
body three times a day, and give it eight hours to 
rest and clothe and protect it and lavish upon it, 
its appearance, its desires, its weaknesses, much time 
and thought. Grocery stores and dry goods stores 
and drug stores are monuments to testify to our 
regard for our bodies. Let the mind have not less 
attention. 

It is the brain that has pulled the body into its 
erect condition. ‘The soul of man is like the needle 





of the compass, and the lodestone which attracts it 
is not at the pole yonder at the northern horizon. 
It is straight up in the zenith where God lives. But 
tor this fact of divine magnetism, no one of us 
would walk erect. We should be totally what we 
are partially, animals. We stand with our faces up- 
turned toward heaven, because our souls are from 
God. The serpent crawls, the wolf goes on all fours, 
because it is a necessity of its physical nature. But 
man walks erect because it is a necessity of his spir- 
itual life. 

Then there is the social boundary of life. That 
is why the city is chosen as the type of the good 
time coming. We have our social needs and instincts. 
We need each other’s sympathy and counsel and 
prayer and help. How many people go through life 
lonely and sad! How many people never learn the 
power of love and hope that comes from these hu- 
man social ties! We cannot afford to cut ourselves 
off from each other. We need each other’s help 
all the way. No day passes in which we are not 
helped by some one’s greeting, or hand-grasp, or 
sympathy, or counsel. The city may have all the 
personal dimensions, bodily health and mental power 
and love of the beautiful, but if it have not this it 
profiteth nothing. It is shapeless. It is not even 
triangular, for the other sides do not meet. No man 
liveth unto himself. No man knows what he misses 
when he tries so to live. We are in the world to 
live together. 

But there is still another dimension. “The length 
and the breadth and the height thereof are equal.” 
The city has height. No life is symmetrical that has 
but its boundaries upon the ground. 

* * By 

“The length and the breadth and the height thereof 
are equal.” Every other dimension increases with 
the height. He who grows in grace, grows also in 
knowledge. The second commandment which Jesus 
gave he taught was commensurate with, or like, the 
first. Love to God and man are alike. Divine good- 
ness and human goodness are alike. God wants a 
vigorous, whole-hearted, robust, all around manhood 
and womanhood, a symmetrical life. For this the 
Gospel pleads. 

It is not easy to live symmetrical lives, There is 
tauch that tempts us to cultivate one part of our 
rature at the expense of some other part. Some 
good men have even supposed that this is what God 
wants, the complete neglect of every other part of 
life for the sake of the soul. But what God wants 
and the Bible pleads for is the well-rounded life. 
that is true and strong and high. 
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The First President’s Address 


Churches of Christ. 


Message of President of the First General Convention of 


N the name of the Founder of our 

holy faith I greet the assembled mes- 

sengers of his disciples throughout 

the earth, with his familiar saluta- 
tion, ‘‘Peace be unto you.’’ 

Under this divine benediction, it is 
fitting that the conelusion of a century 
of peace begween the two great English- 
speaking nations should thus be heralded 
by an American army of invasion troop- 
ing in unity under the banner of the 
Prince of Peace into this land of Our 
Lady of the Snows. We lift up our voices 
in supplication and thanksgiving unto 
the Lord of hosts, for that ‘‘he maketh 
wars to cease unto the end of the 
earth; he breaketh the bow, and cutteth 
the spear in sunder; he burneth the char- 
iot in the fire.’’ O Lord our God, speed 
thou the day when war shall be no more. 

To you, men and brethren of Toronto, 
we who thus enter your borders confess 
our inability to resist the warmth of your 
reception and our readiness therefore to 
surrender at discretion. Since you also 
earry the standard of the cross, let us 
unite our forees for the world campaign 
of Christian conquest. IN HOC SIGNO 
vinces. For this cause we would tarry 
briefly here to renew our spirits and to 
mature our plans. Christ is our leader, 
and Peace our watchword. 


NO NEW AUTHORITY, 


Peace, I repeat, is our watchword. 
There can be no misunderstanding of our 
purposes nor any misgivings about our 
jurisdiction; for we remind ourselves at 
the threshold of this conference that we 
have not met to seize the reins of power. 
With no new authority as law givers, but 
only as humble heralds, we assemble 
here, in Christian coneord, to consult with 
one another about the coming of the 
kingdom. Our hearts acknowledge no 
sovereign but Jesus the Messiah of 
promise, no authority but his Holy 
Word, no bond of union but the unity 
and loving fellowship of his chureh. 

Better were it by far that we separate 
now than that we organize here a new 
ecclesiasticism. Our eredentials invest 
us with no power to bind either the 
churches or those who abide in their fel- 
lowship. Whatever this General Con- 
vention shall vote, as touching others 
than those participating, will be not com- 
pulsory but advisory, and under the 
blessing of God a counsel of wisdom 
commended in love to all the churehes. 
Let no divisive spirit of jealous resent- 
ment or self-will hinder the general ae 
ceptance of such counsels. Let all the 
people weleome the opportunity, now for 
the first time effectively accorded, for 
united expression and unified effort in 
furtherance of the Kingdom. And may 
peace reign within our borders. 


PURPOSE OF ASSEMBLIES, 


Besides the fellowship afforded by our 
congresses and conventions, such assem- 
blies have but two justifying objects, 
namely, to forward Christian missions 
and to promote efficiency in Christian 
service. Any mode of convocation or or 
ganization of these meetings that will, 
all things considered, best accomplish 
these objects, must be deemed to have 
the sanction of the head of the church. 
If such mode shall cease to be useful it 
will then no longer be used. If a con- 


vention of chosen representatives shall 


BY JUDGE FREDERICK A. HENRY. 


prove to be obstructive of Christian union 
and of efficient co-operation in spread- 
ing the Kingdom, it must then be 
abandoned. If from conventions of all 
persons who may, choose to participate 
it shall finally appear that the wisest 
counsels emerge for unifying and ex- 
extending Christ’s Kingdom, that mode 
will ultimately and inevitably prevail. 

Meanwhile, for the sake of efficiency 
in his service, we are about to make trial 
of the representative convention plan. 
To make our deliberations orderly and 
our actions and utterances consonant 
with the wisdom and will of our congre- 
gations generally, it seems desirable 
that their freely chosen and properly ac- 
credited messengers shall thus annually 
meet and consult together, rather than 
that promiscuous mass meetings should 
continue each year to speak and act for 
the whole body of our brethren. If we 
are to have conventions at all, it is hard 
to see how we shall be any more or any 
less distinguished or segregated from the 
rest of Christendom by the one mode of 
assemblage than by the other. Surely 
not through having delegates, shall dis- 
ciples with a little ‘d’ be transformed 
into Diseiples with a big ‘D.’ Disciples 
of Christ will be neither more nor less 
such, whether the conventions which 
they hold be mass meetings or delegate 
assemblies. It is the fact of Disciples’ 
eonvening at all, not the mode of their 
doing so, that discriminates this conven- 
tion and its predecessors from any mis- 
cellaneous coneourse of religions peo- 
ple. 

THE IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


How vastly more important than the 
question of the big or little ‘d’ is the 
question whether we are truly disciples 
of Christ at all. He made conformity to 
his word the test of true discipleship, 
when he said, ‘‘If ye abide in my word, 
then are ye truly my disciples.’’ ; 

But here again we may err. It is well 
indeed to be able to cite chapter and 
verse of the Word for every doctrine of 
faith and every requirement of practice. 
Yet to abide in his word means far more 
than seriptural literalism in Christian 
teaching and conduct. Let us not forget 
that the letter killeth. Christ himself 
amplified the thought by laying down a 
further test of discipleship, which he 
emphasized as ‘‘a new commandment,’’ 
adding, ‘‘ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.’’ - We cannot be truly his 
disciples except we abide in his word; 
neither shall we by all men be known as 
such if we have not love one to another. 
The only hope moreover cf making dis- 
ciples of all men is by making all man- 
kind to know that those who abide in his 
word have love one to another. Only thus 
shall we eseape being branded forever 
with the great ‘D,’ or sueceed in winning 
all men to unite as true disciples of our 
common Lord. 


AN ANCIENT DIVISION, 


It was just an absurd quibble over a 
little letter that split the Christian 
ehurech in the fourth century, when the 
Nonousians contended with the Nonoicu- 
sians about a philosophical abstraction. 
The difference between them was repre- 
sented by an iota, the smallest letter of 
the Greek alphabet. The love of Christ 
and of one another was clearly not in 


men who could rend his vody in fatal 
contest whether he was of the ‘‘same’’ or 
only of ‘‘like’’ substance with the 
Father. Surely we will not in the twen- 
tieth century imitate their incredible folly, 
by making a bone of contention and an 
occasion of schism out of fanciful tend- 
encies toward ‘‘delegate ecclesiasticism”’ 
and ‘‘Disciple denominationalism.’’ 


NO ROOM FOR DISSENSION. 


There is no room nor any recompense 
of reward for dissension about these 
matters, and it is an offence to Christ 
to wrangle over them. Indeed what room 
is there in his church to quarrel at all, 
or in his presence to boast of righteous- 
ness? It was for such presumptuous 
conduct that Paul had continually to re- 
prove the churehes to which he minis- 
tered. It is for such conduct that our 
religious press—and not one of our pa- 
pers is immaculate—is distinguished for 
its bad eminence above the journalism of 
any sect in Christendom. And our tur- 
bulent periodicals but reflect in this re- 
gard the attitude of too many of their 
readers. In all respects but this, the 
ministry of our editors and publishers is 
efficient, devoted, and uplifting. In this 
one particular our press brings upon us 
only condemnation not reproach. 

What we sorely need in daily fellowship 
as well as in religious journalism is a 
kindly tolerance in matters of mere 
opinion, a loving leadership in the essen- 
tials of faith. In place of contentious- 
ness, vainglory, ungraciousness, satire, 
anathema, let us practice unfailing am- 
ity, humility, courtesy, charity, frater- 
nity. Even for unfaith and doctrinal 
error, the remedy is love and not rancor. 
The Apostle to the Gentiles adjared the 
saints at Rome, ‘‘Him that is weak in 
the faith, receive ye, but not to doubtful 
disputations.’’ O the sacrilege of Chris- 
tians bickering about their faith. O 
hideous mockery to contend over the body 
of Christ. Can they, who, while ae- 
knowledging that Jesus is the Christ 
and manifestly seeking to follow him, are 
yet faulty in doctrine, be bullied or eud- 
gelled into oneness of faith? Only 
brotherly love and true Christian fellow- 
ship, in heart and voice and conduct, can 
ever lead such erring ones from weak- 
ness into the light. If there ever was a 
time for war between brethren or even 
between parties in the chureh, now surely 
is the time for peace. ‘‘Let us therefore 
follow after the things that make for 
peace, and things wherewith one may ed- 
ify another.’’ 





PEACE OUR WATCHWORD. 


Here, then, to avoid like condemnation, 
I forbear. And now, with Peace for our 
watchword, ‘‘forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before,’’ let 
us like Paul, ‘‘press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.’’ 

As we must not be brawlers, so also 
should we not become boasters. How- 
ever temptingly this occasion invites us 
to compare the statistics of sectarian 
growth and to glory in the numerical in- 
crease of the religious people represented 
in this convention, let us beware of thus 
ministering to our partisan pride. For 
while it would be absurd to deny that 
we have, unfortunately, a denominational 
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consciousness, it is manifestly self-stulti- 
fying for disciples of Christ to cultivate 
it. Therefore I shall not pause to in- 
dulge any exultation about either our 
prosperity as a peculiar people, or the 
significance of this first delegate conven- 
tion as promotive of our relative influ- 
ence in the counsels of Christendom. 
Rather must we count these things but 
loss if they detract from perfect devotion 
of mind and heart to our divine leader 
and his commandment to evangelize the 
world. 

Only by making Christ the central and 
sole pillar of our faith, and his gospel 
its self-sufficient instrument, can his 
church attain both unity and universal- 
ity. Our counsels to-day are therefore 
not merely for a return to the pattern 
and acts of the apostles, but for a con- 
tinuance yet further back to Christ him- 
self, ‘‘the author and finisher of our 
faith;’’ not merely for a renewal of the 
apostolic constitution of the church, but 
for the restoration of its primitive mis- 
sionary fervor and vocation; not merely 
for the reunion of Christ’s church, but 
for its united devotion to the doing of 
his will in earrying the gospel to all na- 
tions. 

A SEPARATE ORGANISM, 


Our restoration movement arose over 
a century ago and has survived unto this 
day, in constant if not consistent protest 
against sectarianism. It has become, in 
spite of ourselves, a separate organism, 
a life apart. Have we ever soberly con- 
sidered that in attaining the object of 
its existence that organism must die? 
To find the life of union in our Lord, the 
life of the Disciples of Christ, as they 
are distinguished to-day, must perish. 
‘‘For. whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s, the same 
shall save it.’’ 

How, then, doth it become us to boast 
of our numbers or to exult in our pros- 
perity? Rather should we humble our- 
selves that in a hundred years we have 
failed to win the world with our plea; 
that in a century of unrivalled world- 
progress we have done so little to turn 
all peoples to Christ; that after five score 
years we can not even live at peace with 
ourselves. Plain duty demands that, with- 
out either brawling or boasting but with 
peace and humility, we ‘‘seek first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness,’’ 
and by example and precept persuade the 
world ‘‘how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.’ 

A NEW CONSECRATION. 


If we lacked other reason for living 
according to our own testimony and for- 
saking mere lip-service against dismem- 
berment of the body of Christ, the very 
spirit of the times summons us to re- 
newed consecration to the ideal of a re- 
united church. Never since the great 
Reformation has there arisen among all 
the heirs of freedom in the gospel so 
hopeful an attitude towards Christian un- 
ion as prevails everywhere to-ray. The 
minds of Christian people of all commun- 
ions are turning, almost with one accord, 
towards this goal of our own aspiration. 
On every hand appears a real yearning 
and striving for that consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. The warring of sects 
has nearly ceased. Polemie denomination- 
alism is practically dead. 

We are not yet and never shall be able 
to formulate a union ereed. Against that 
we now as always protest. But the 


Christian world is growing nearer to an 
Humanly speak- 


actual union in Christ. 
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ing we shall never altogether agree in 
opinion, nor even as to what should be ac- 
counted mere opinion. Neither will we 
submit to constraint therein. Against 
that also we now as always protest. 
But for the upbuilding of the chureh uni- 
versal, all Christendom must and does 
acknowledge that ‘‘Other foundations 
san no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.’’ Reared on the rock of 
Peter’s confession, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, 
the son of the living God,’’ the chureh 
san build elsewhere but on shifting sand. 
There, at least, we are all at one. 


UNION GROWING NEARER. 

Shall we not, therefore, reverently ac- 
cept, as God’s own providence, this re- 
newal of zeal for Christian union, and, 
with each soul loyal to conscience in his 
own life and worship, join heartily in 
actual union of God’s people everywhere 
for the preaching of Christ to the whole 
creation? In his own good time, true 
Christian union will be realized. But like 
the choicest blessings, it will come, I dare 
say, in the form and fashion we least ex- 
pect. Nagt through contentiousness and 
disputations concerning essentials of faith 
and pratice; not through intolerance and 
mutual disfellowship among those who 
acknowledge Jesus as Christ; not even 
through friendly conferences to draft ar- 
ticles of union; but as the bud that blos- 
soms when no man perceives it, so will 
the reunion of all the saints of God, 
upon his Word alone, burst forth into 
full flower. They who labor upon the mis- 
sion field to teach the world of Christ by 
the testimony of his gospel will be the 
first to behold its beauteous blooming. 


FRUITAGE OF MISSIONS. 


Christian union will result as a reflex 
from our united devotion to Christian 
missions. From heathen lands it will 
come back like bread cast upon the waters, 
as the fruitage of our obedience to the 
great commission. There, at least, Chris- 
tians must search the scriptures in order 
to open them to the gentiles. There no 
ecclesiastical tradition exists; no human 
formulary of Christian dogma can be ap- 
pealed to. The intelligent Mohammedan, 
Hindoo, or Buddhist, demands a ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord,’’ for the doctrine he ae- 
cepts. To prevail with strangers to our 
faith, missionaries must bear testimony 
to ‘fone Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all.’’ While 
Christian union remains a pious aspiration 
with us at home, it becomes a supreme 
necessity for those on the mission grounds 
of the East. There division presents a 
visible barrier to success. 


A MELTING POT. 


Missionaries may go forth as sectarian:, 
but it is as Christians only that they per- 
severe. Such they find the compelling 
logie not only of the facts which con- 
front them from without, but also of 
their own inward pondering of the sacred 
text. The surest way to master a sub- 
ject is to teach it. Every school-teacher 
will recognize this as sound pedagogical 
doctrine. One must really know what one 
would make others understand. One must 
first grasp the truth in order to impart it. 
Hence the foreign field is the melting- 
pot of denominationalism Remove the 
pressure exerted by sectarians at home, 
and the missionaries will promptly achieve 
Christian union abroad. 

The salvation of the church in our own 
lands from permanent disunion, lies 
thus in uniting in the common work of 
spreading the gospel to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. I abate nothing from 
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our Restoration principles in affirming 
that on the foreign field those principles 
will vindicate themselves. I fear not to 
send the gospel of Jesus by anyone who is 
consecrated in the faith of his messialship. 
I will support any board, any movement, 
any campaign, that will send such messen- 
gers unto the heathen. I will do this be- 
cause I am firmly persuaded that not only 
will such apostles be guided into the full- 
ness of truth, but that we here shall there- 
by be brought ever nearer together unto 
Christian union. Through obedience to 
the great commission the church at home 
has as much to gain as the heathen 
abroad. Only so can the primitive pur- 
ity and early ardor of the church be re- 
stored. 


NOT ORGANIZATION BUT EVANGELISM, 


What indeed is apostolie Christianity ? 
Literally, it is missionary Christianity, the 
heraldry of the gospel of Christ. Paul 
voiced its essence to the Corinth- 
ians in his own apostolic platform, ‘‘I 
determined not to know anything amony 
you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified.’’ 
That was his inspired method of solving 
the ‘‘envying, and strife, and divisions, 
which he discerned among them. So now 
there is nothing that we may securely 
know save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
There is no program that his church may 
safely follow save to make disciples of all 
nations. ‘‘He that is spiritual judgeth 
all things, yet he himself is judged of 
no man.’’ Do we judge one another? 
Ah, let us cease envying, strife, and 
divisions, and fasten our rapt gaze on 
Jesus Christ alone. Now our attention 
wanders from Christ himself in our pre- 
occupation of lesser things. 

The reformation which we profess has 
been aptly called ‘‘a movement which pri- 
marily advocated Christian union as essen- 
tial to the conversion of the world, but 
may ultimately advocate the conversion 
of the world through the preaching of 
the Gospel of Christ as the essential of 
restoring Christian Union.’’ In other 
words, our central throne must be not 
union, not apostolism, but Christ. The 
prime concern of the church must be not 
self-organization but world- evangelism. 


GROWTH OF TRUE BROTHERHOOD. 
Religious group-consciousness, whether 
in others or in ourselves, can by no means 
be instantly abolished. But it can and 
must be subordinated to the stronger 
consciousness of ultimate underlying 
Christian unity. The Jewish Christians in 
the earliest age of the church found it 
hard to realize that gentiles could enter 
the sanctuary through other portals than 
that of Judaism. The fellowship of Jew 
and gentile was no less difficult then than 
now. Only by supreme effort was out- 
right schism averted. .By merging all else 
in loyalty to their common Leader, they 
found unfailing fellowship in spreading 
his Word afar. So now by summoning 
one and all to unswerving personal devo- 
tion to him and to the doing of his will 
in the Christianizing of the whole world, 
those who acknowledge him will find their 
group-consciousness abating before the 
growing sense of a deeper all-embracing 
unity of Christian brotherhood. No one 
who has ever engaged whole-heartedly in 
any union or federated Christian enter- 
prise, whether its scope embraced a 
parish, a city, a nation, or the whole 
world, has failed to realize the essential 
oneness of Christ’s church today. ‘‘ All 
ye are brethren,’’ said Jesus to the mul- 
titude and to his disciples. Every human 
soul is of that brotherhood whereof one 


(Continued on page 19.) 











Along the Yangtse River 


A Visit to Boone College With a Trip on a Chinese Ferry. 
BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


N visiting the office of the Wagen- 

lits company at Hankow to as- 

certain if our reservations were 

made for the river trip to Nan- 
king, I learned that our boat, the ‘* Tuck 
wo,’’ was at the dock, and though it 
would not sail till the evening of the 
following day, we were at liberty to go 
on board and take possession of our 
staterooms at once. As this was mucl 
pleasanter than remaining at the hotel, 
we made the transfer, and started all 
our exeursions thenceforth from the 
steamer. 

One of our first ealls was on Bishop 
Roots of the American Episcopalian mis 
sion. He is one of the leading men in 
China, the chairman of the Chinese Con 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conterence. The mission property of 
which he is superintendent in Hankow 
is extensive, ineluding schools, dispen 
sary, hospital, a beautiful chureh, and 
several out stations. Then in the re- 


It is not always that one is impressed 
favorably with the personality and opin- 
ions of our official representatives abroad. 
Especially is it noticeable that with 
outstanding exceptions the political in- 
terpreters of our national interests in 
the non-Christian lands feel or affect an 
indifference toward missionary and _ re- 
form efforts that amounts to hostility. 
The missionaries frequently feel this 
keenly, and are sensitive to the fact that 
a foree which. would mean much to them 
if thrown on the right side, is east into 
the other seale. It is true that some 
missionaries have pursued tacties whieh 
invited eriticism. But these instanees are 
rare and decreasing. 

In contrast with this type of indiffer- 
ent or cynical official is the attitude of 
Consul General Wilder of Shanghai, 
who has been a tower of strength to the 
Christian forees in China. And one is 
encouraged to believe that such men will 
increase in numbers in the diplomatic 











Chinese River Boats. 


gion about he has charge of the larg» 
work of his denomination. He is a ge 
nial, enthusiastic, agyressive Christian 
administrator. 
our wish to see something of the mis 


As soon as he learned of 


sionary work of the place he gave diree 
tions to one of his assistants to show wu: 
about the city, and then asked us to 
come back at a later time and go with 
him across the river to Boone College, 
one of the important educational institu- 
tions of his chureh in China. As we 
were leaving he pointed to a map of 
Hankow that hung on the wall, a large 
part of which was darkened. 

‘*That dark portion,’’ he said, **repre 
sents the section of the city that was 
burned by the rebels two years ago, in 
the outbreaking of the revolution.’’ 

Then indicating a row of cannon 
shells that stood on the mantel, he said, 
‘*These, and many others, were picked 
up here on the mission property after 
the firing was over.’’ Such experiences 
our own missionaries had in those dis- 
turbed days, and the risks that were run 
by men who counted not their lives dear, 


were very great. 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 
Another pleasant visit was at the 


American consulate, with Mr. J. Paul 
Jameson, the vice consul, then in charge. 


service as the responsibilities of the gov- 
ernment in the wise appointment of its 
representatives abroad come to be more 
impressively felt at Washington. 

Mr. Jameson showed us the latest-ar- 
rived American papers, and the still later 
abstracts of home news relayed by cable 
and wireless. He spoke with enthusiasm 
of his work, and of the prospects ot 
China. Contrary to the common attitude 
of consular officials regarding the native 
population with which they deal, he ex- 
pressed a high opinion of the Chinese, 
and lamented that American business 
men did so little to secure friendly and 
permanent trade relations with the native 
merchants. 

‘‘Do you know,’’ said he, ‘‘who are 
the people who are getting the trade of 
China more than any others? The Ger- 
mans. ’’ 

‘‘Why is that?’’ I said. ‘‘It is a sim- 
ple matter,’’ he replied. ‘‘The German 
merchants send their young men out here 
as clerks to learn the language, spend- 
their lives in the work, and deal with the 
Chinese upon their own plane of busi- 
ness. The Americans and most other 
people come with the idea of short stay, 
trust to interpreters, and never get the 
real interest and confidence of the peo- 
ple.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘you can count on 


the fingers of one hand the commodities, 
like Singer Sewing Machines and Stan- 
dard Oil, that are really widely known 
and used in China. And yet there is 
market here for a multitude of our prod- 
ucts, a market that would mean almost 
incaleulable opportunity both for profit 
and for real service to China. The 
merchant who wants to do a permanent 
business in this land must come with the 
intention of spending his life, as the 
missionaries do, and the men who do this, 
secure the trade.’’ 

One afternoon we ealled again at 
Bishop Roots’ home to claim his promise 
to take us across to Wuchang, on the 
opposite side of the river to visit the col- 
lege. We found him in conversation with 
an English missionary, a Mr. Taylor, of 
the China Inland Mission, who was justi 
returning to his field after a furlough at 
home. I asked him about his district, 
and he said it was up in the interior, and 
he was in haste to resume his work. I 
said to him, ‘‘Is it far from here to your 
mission ?’’ 

** About fifteen hundred miles,’’ he re- 
plied. 

‘*And how do you get there?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, I take a boat up the Yangtse as 
far as it goes, and then take a smaller 
boat to the limit of its traffic, and then 
go by coolie chair and on foot the rest 
of the way.’’ 

‘*How long will it take you to reach 
home from here?’’ I said. 

‘*About three montlis,’’ was his re- 
ply. 

That is what it means to live in the 
‘finterior’’ of China. And yet we had 
thought ourselves far inland at Hankow, 
which this missionary, eager to get back 
to his work, seemed to regard as one of 
the first and easy stations on his way 
home from London. 


ON A CHINESE CRAFT, 


Our party, led by Bishop Roots and 
Mr. Taylor, made its way down along 
the erowded river bank, to the ferry 
landing through the crowds of coolies 
carrying merchandise of every sort 
on and off the river steamers. Eaci 
group of four or six chanted or groaned 
the invariable, monotonous _ refrain 
which enables them to keep step, and 
seems to help them in their labor. These 
antiphonal chants are the accompaniment 
of every piece of work in the Orient. 
Usually one man leads off with two or 
three words of the refrain, and all the 
rest join in the response. And so they 
go on with their burdens hour after hour, 
always keeping time in this droning 
chorus. 

The ferry boat was a little steamer, 
holding perhaps fifty people. It was al- 
ready quite full, apparently, and we hes- 
itated to attempt transit on such a craft, 
as much beeause of the character as the 
numbers of those on board, for they 
were certainly a dirty looking lot. But 
the bishop pushed in among them in the 
most familiar manner, and when he saw 
us hesitate, he called out, ‘‘Come on, it’s 
all right. These are all good, friendly 
people.’”” We had no doubt of their 
friendliness. In fact our first instinct was 
not to be too friendly with a crowd that 
looked so little accustomed to soap and 
water. But the bishop and Mr. Taylor 
took it all as a natural and not unpleas- 
ant part of the day’s work, and we were 
soon started. 
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Our fares were some trifling amount, 
perhaps two or three cents of our money 
In paying the bishop took a silver (Mex- 
ican) dollar, worth fifty cents to the 
money changer, who is the necessary fac- 
tor in all the small mereantile transac- 
tions of the country. He gave back the 
change not in the silver and copper of or- 
dinary small money, but in eash pieces, 
of which there seemed to be about a hun- 
the dollar. 


dred for every cent of 
At any rate he paid the fare of 
the entire party, and_ had ieft 


an overcoat pocket full of the small coins, 
and more left over. One never realizes 
how far money ean go till he converts it 
into Chinese cash pieces. 

A VISIT TO BOONE COLLEGE. 

We landed a little distance below. 
Wuchang, and walked up the steep bank 
and across a part of the town outside the 
walls, where the houses were mostly 
small, and some of the open spaces were 
used by bleachers and makers of cotton 
prints, mostly the familiar blue patterns 
so much loved by the Chinese. As we 
went on the houses grew more numerous 
and the streets narrower, and presently 
we passed through one of the city gates, 
and turned to the left beside the wail. 
After a walk of ten minutes, through a 
crowded street, where every sort of com- 
modity was on display, we reached the 
Boone College compound, and after show- 
ing us about for a short time, the Bishop 
lett go about his work. He had 
given us a most interesting account of the 
mission work in that region, not only that 
of his own denomination, but as well that 
of the Baptists, Presbyterians and other 
bodies in one or another of the three 
cities which lie so close to each other on 
the two sides of the Yangtse at this point. 

Our time did not permit us to see all 
the work even of the Episcopal church. 
At the upper end of Wuchang there is a 
large girls’ school under the same ehureh 
direction. But we spent an hour or more 
looking over the grounds and buildings of 
Boone College, and found the time far 
too short to see the entire plant. Pro- 
Miller and Wilson, in whose 
hands the Bishop left us, showed us into 
the large library hall, in the upper as- 
sembly room of which a student mock 
trial was being held. We were told some- 
thing of the merits of the case, and dis 


us to 


tessors 


covered that the boys, of whom there 
must have been three hundred present, 
entered into the argument and the fun 


of the procedure with a spirit worthy of 
American students. 
Equally American were the ball ground. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 














Patients Waiting for Treatment. 


the tennis courts, and the gymnasium. 
Prof. Wilson, a young man whose home 
was in West Virginia, told us that when 
the school‘ was opened years ago, the 
people viewed it with suspicion, and vari- 
inducements had to be offered the 
young men of the distri¢t to secure their 
attendance. Now the school is crowded, 
and every student pays regular tuition 


ous 


fees. Like all the mission colleges, it 
makes much of Bible instruction and 
Christian culture. We were taken 


through the dormitories, the dining hall, 
and the chapel. And finally were ear- 
ried off to tea by Prof. and Mrs. Me- 
Willie, in whose pleasant home we saw 
many curious and interesting articles of 
Chinese make, for utility and decoration. 

As the darkness was coming down we 
had to hurry back to the river bank, 
where we found a sailing boat, whose 
proprietor, a small boy of twelve or fif- 
teen took us in charge, and partly with 
sail and partly with oar ferried us across 
the broad river downward toward the 
lights of Hankow, and finally after 
half hour journey through the charming 
quiet of the evening, we reached the 
landing of the ‘*‘Tuek-wo,’’ our floating 
home. 

That night toward midnight the boat 
started on its way down the river to- 
ward Nanking and Shanghai. The fol- 
lowing forenoon was a time of rare in 
terest. The weather was perfect. Along 
the shore were towns and villages, or 
open farm spaces and forest growths. On 
the face of the broad river were all sorts 
of eraft—junks with two or three sails 

















Landing Stage at Hankow. 





made of alternate strips of brown and 
white canvas, fishing craft at anchor in 
mid current, and ferry boats, plying 
back and forth across the stream. 

THE WORK AT KUKIANG, 

About noon we drew up to the floating 
dock at Kukiang. As we had several 
hours to wait for the loading, we started 
out at once to see the place. It is one 
ot the important cities along the river, 
and we soon were on the way to its mis- 
sion hospital, of which Dr. Mary Stone 
is the superintendent. Years ago when 
I was teaching in the Bible chair work 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., two young Chinese 
girls came into the class in the Life of 
Christ and continued in the*work all the 
year. They were taking the medical 
course, under the direction of the Metho- 
dist Woman’s Missionary Board, and 
were preparing to go back to China as 
missionaries to their own people. Their 
names were Mary Stone (a translation 
of the Chinese name), and Ida Kahn. In 
iater years I have heard more than once 
of the splendid work these consecrated 
women are doing and weleomed the op- 
portunity which the delay of the boat 
afforded for a visit to the hospital. 

We walked for nearly three-quarters 
of an hour, first along the broad river 
front, then through the gates, and along 
winding, narrow, but for the most part 
reasonably clean streets. Then out of 
the walls again, and up a hill to the hos- 
pital. There we were warmly welcomed 
by Dr. Stone, and to our surprise and 
satisfaction, we found that Dr. Kahn, 
who manages a similar work in the eap- 
ital of the provinee, a hundred miles 
away, was in Kukiang on a visit. It 
was a great pleasure to meet these wom- 
en, with some of their helpers, in the 
midst of a community which regards Dr. 
Stone as the final authority on all mat- 
ters. We visited the different wards of 
the admirably equipped hospital, and 
learned from Dr. Stone something of the 
vast amount of surgical work she has to 
perform in a year, much of it consisting 
of major operations. 

In the girls’ training school near by, 
of which Miss Hughes is the principal, 
an assembly was called, and under the 
mingled colors of the Stars and Stripes 
and the new flag of the Republic of 
China, songs were sung and addresses 
made in honor of our visit. If the wom- 
en of the Methodist Church had no other 
work to show for their contributions to 
foreign missions, the labors and success 
of Mary Stone and Ida Kahn would be 
ample reward. 

















The Living God 


Our Need for the Deepening of the Spiritual Life. 


HE need of the day is to make 

God a reality to men; He is a tra- 

ditional God, the God of the great, 

historic past, and possibly the 
God of our fathers and mothers, but not 
our own God. Like Samuel when he 
slept in the tabernacle, we know not the 
voice of God; like Samuel, we need al- 
ways some one to interpret God’s voice 
to us, for our experience has not been 
such as to acquaint us with him and his 
voice, 

To many of us Christians, God is the 
unknown quantity in the equation of life. 
Nor are we seeking earnestly to find 
him. He is to most of us seareely more 
than a name. Richard Burton has said: 


Make him a name, a something vague 
enskied, 

You win cool heads, perchance, to cool 
assent; 

Make him a babe, unwitting, open-eyed, 

All mother hearts enclasp the innocent; 

Make him a man, careworn and cruci 
fied, 

And straight, men love him, knowing 
what is meant.’’ 


Most of us think of God as a being far 
away; far away in time and far away in 
space. We think of him as the one of 
whom we read in the Bible; one who 
lived and labored in the long ago; whw 
raised up nations, overthrew empires, 
and shaped the history of the ancient world 
as it is now-read by us. But strange to 
say, we do not think of him as living to- 
day in any very important sense; we do 
not think of him as walking and talking 
with men today; we do not think of him 
as one whose power is felt in the great 
onward moving processes that are mak 
ing history today. We do not think ot 
him as raising up new nations, over- 
throwing old empires or kingdoms, and 
shaping from day to day the destiny of 
the whole world. 

But why not? Is God dead? Is he 
not the living God? Is he not as much 
the God of today as he was the God of 
Abraham’s day? It seems so to me. 
Sometimes there are men and women 
here and there even in our own time 
who, like Jacob at Bethel, have some un- 
usually rich personal experience and out 
of it awake to ery, ‘‘ Surely God is in this 
place and I knew it not; this is none 
other than the House of God and this is 
the Gate of Heaven.’’ To such an one 
the world is never the same again; it has 
become full of new meaning; it has be- 
come the dwelling-place of God. The 
God of the past it 1s true, the God of his 
fathers, the God of the Bible, the God 
whom Jesus addressed as ‘‘Father;’’ but 


now he has become to him a personal 
reality; he has become a reality in his 
every-day life because he has thus found 
him in personal experience. 


Gop NOT AN ABSTRACTION, 


If our religion is to be a vital religion, 
we must find a place in our lives for the 
living God; not some vague, abstract be- 
ing; not some being of tradition; not 
some being in whom our fathers believed; 
not some being who used to live, labor, 
and achieve in the world among men, but 
the living God of the living, moving 
present; a being who means everything 
to us in the daily life; who, as Tenny- 
son says, is ‘‘nearer than hands and 
feet. closer than breathing.’’ 


BY TRUMAN E. WINTER. 





Truman E. Winter. 


God was not a fradition to Jesus; nor 
was he a merely historical being; to him, 
he was present in communion, in toil, in 
temptation and trial; in hours of defeat, 
and in hours of victory, in life, and in 
death, God was the most real of all real- 
ities to Jesus Christ. If we are to be 
followers of Christ,—his disciples,—he is 
to be the same to us also. 

Do not misunderstand me; I am not 
pleading for any vague, impersonal mys- 
ticism; I am not urging upon you vi- 
sions and dreams; as George Crowly 
says in his beautiful hymn: 

**T ask no dream, no prophet eestasies, 
No sudden rending of the veil of clay, 
No angel visitant, no opening skies; 
But take the dimness of my soul away.’’ 


It is this dimness of soul that we need 


to rid ourselves of, in order that we may- 


see God; that we may come to know him 
personally in our daily experiences; that 
we may know his voice, his power, and 
his hand in leading; that we may know 
his comfort and peace in the midst of 
all the toil and turmoil of the world. 
God must be my God; Christ must be 
my Christ; the life of God and the life 
of Christ must be my own life through 
my own personal experience. Rudolph 
Eucken, perhaps the most significant liv- 
ing German philosopher and theologian, 
writing just along this line in his book 
entitled ‘‘Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal,’’ 


says: 
SPIRITUAL LIFE THE REALITY, 


‘‘Tf a man does not in some way suc- 
ceed in appropriating the spiritual life, 
if it is not actively present as a whole 
within him and animating him, then his 
relation to the spiritual hfe remains for- 
ever an external one; and his life can- 
not acquire a complete spontaniety in 
him, can never become a genuine life of 
his own.’’ No truer words were ever 
written. He means that unless by per- 
sonal experience one comes to know God 
and Christ, and to live in conscious com- 
munion with, and responsive obedience to 
them, he will live a sort of second-hand 
religious life; live upon tradition, upon 
the faith and experience of others and 
not his own. And that is just what the 
great majority of church members today 
are doing; they have no rich, vital, per- 


sonal experience of God in their hearts 
or of Christ in their lives. Their reli- 
gion is traditional, conventional, institu- 
tional, or doctrinal, as the case may be, 
but not vital. 

Job, before the period of his heavy 
affliction, had just such a religion; in the 
time of his trials, therefore, he found it 
entirely insufficient; he could not find 
God in his every-day life; he had not 
really known Him in personal experi- 
ence; he had accepted him traditionally; 
he had aeecepted him philosophically, ac- 
cording to the theology of the Oriental 
Wise Men; but he had not really found 
God in his own individual life-experience, 
and this he confesses in the sorrowful 
ery: 


‘*Oh, that I knew where I might find 
him! 

Behold I go forward 

But he is not there; 

And backward, 

But I eannot perceive him: 

On the left-hand when he doth work, 

But I eannot behold him; 

He hideth himself on the right hand, 

That I cannot see him!’’ 

But when, at last, he has suffered and 
sought, he finds God very near, even with- 
in his own heart, and life. And then he 
exclaims, out of the fullness of his 
heart, as he looks back over the 
dark, and sorrowful period of his life 
when religion was only a tradition to 
him, ‘‘I had heard of thee by the hear- 
ing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth 
thee.’’ And not until we too pass out 
of this traditionalistic, this conventional, 
this institutional, this doctrinal stage of 
religious experience will we be able to 
ery out, ‘‘Now mine eye seeth thee.’’ 





Like unto ships far off at sea, 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 

Before, behind, and all around, 

Floats and swings the horizon’s bound, 

Seems at its distant rims to rise 

And climb the erystal wall of the skies, 

And then again to turn and sink 

As if we could slide from its outer brink. 

Ah! it is not the sea, 

It is not the sea that sinks and shelves, 

But ourselves 

That rock and rise 

With endless and uneasy motion, 

Now touching the very skies, 

Now sinking into the depth of the ocean. 

Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 

Like the compass in its brazen ring 

Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do, 

We shall sail seeurely and safely reach 

The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining 

beach 
The sights we see, and the sounds we 
hear, 

Will be those of joy and not of fear. 

—Longfellow. 


SOMETHING BEYOND. 


When mortal mind, aghast at too great 
thought, 

Comes suddenly to 
taught 

And limits placed beyond which naught 
avails. ' 

The very great and very small assails 

The all too puny brain of mortal man 

And stops his chance of vision of God’s 
plan. —R. T. M. Seott. 
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LOVE IS FIRST. 


It takes great love to stir a human heart 

To live beyond the others and apart. 

A love that is not shallow, is not small, 

Is not for one, or two, but for them all. 

Love that can wound love, for its higher 
need; 

Love that can leave love though the heart 
may bleed; 

and 


Love that can lose love, family, 
friend; 
Yet steadfastly live, loving, to the end. 


A love that asks no answer, that can live 
Moved by one burning, deathless foree— 
to give. 
Love, strength and 
strength and love; 
The heroes of all times are built thereof. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


courage—courage, 


A NEW EMPHASIS ON THE 
SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 

T is hopeful to note how our great sec- 
ular papers are adopting the new 
point of view about the social evil. 
Harper’s Weekly, which under the 

editorship of Norman Hapgood, is rapidly 
making a new plan for itself, publishes 
an editorial, telling of the efforts that are 
being made in Atlanta, Seattle, Portland 
and Los Angeles, to abolish, instead of 


to restrict, the red-light district. The 
acknowledgment of the influence of the 
women voters of the three great Pacific 


states in the movement to suppress com- 
mercialized prostitution is of special in- 
terest to all believers in woman suffrage. 
Mr. Hapgood says: 

‘‘Atlanta is one Southern city of con- 
siderable size which has declared that 
prostitution is not a necessary evil. The 
eampaign for the closing of the houses 
of prostitution was the outcome of the 
Men and Religion Movement. It began 
in June, 1912, with a series of powerful 
and convineing bulletins, published as ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers, prepared 
by Marion Jackson, a talented young law- 
yer of the city, John J. Egan, Chairman 
of the Exeeutive Committee, financing the 
work, 

‘The faets were first disclosed by an 
investigation in whieh every woman of 
the under-world was interviewed. The 
usual objections to the suppression of the 
houses of prostitution—that women would 
be seattered elsewhere, the streets would 
be infested, and the hotels degenerate into 
houses of assignation—were discounted 
by the established fact that these sup- 
posed results of suppression were already 
abundantly evident beforehand. 

‘*Four months after the publication of 
these bulletins began, Chief of Police 
Beavers closed the houses, the women were 
eared for, many of them gladly leaving 
their old life and one of them giving 
$2,500 toward the establishment of a Mar- 
tha’s Home, where fallen women are 
taught how to support themselves hon- 
estly. State laws and municipal ordi- 
nances were found to be sufficient, once 
public sentiment was aroused, to the sup- 
port of a courageous official, and it is 
asserted that the evils supposed to be in- 
creased by suppression have actually de- 
creased, with due diligence on the part 
ot the police. 

‘*The women voters of the three Pa- 
cifie states have definitely made up their 
minds to suppress commercialized prosti- 
tution. Sueh large cities as Seattle, Port- 
land, and Los Angeles, have abolished all 





houses of prostitution, while street-walk- 
ing has become a perilous profession, and 
the unsavory hotel a doorway to the 
police court. San Francisco still has its 
Barbary Coast, but, under the new Cali- 
fornia statutes, it remains only because 
San Francisco is a law unto itself. There 
have been numerous prosecutions of rich 
and powerful men for the crime of ‘con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor 
child.’ The recall of the Seattle mayor 
who believed in a ‘wide-open town’ was 
a lasting lesson.’’ L. We && 


THE NEW WOMAN IN CHINA. 


It is certainly true that the educated 
women of China are making a name and 
a place for themselves and are working 
hard to better the condition of young 
women as a whole. A visitor to that 
country today will find Chinese women 
as the heads of hospitals and in some 
cases also, conducting nurses’ training 
schools. They are principals of large gov- 
ernment or private schools for girls, and 
many of them are doing excellent work. 
A few young women have graduated from 
American colleges, but the majority of 
principals and teachers are the products 
of mission or government schools. The 
very wealthy, of course, have private 


tutors, and some of the women most 
zealous in founding schools for girls 


have been from princely families. 

The ladies in their homes are also work- 
ing for reforms, and thousands signed 
petitions sent to England protesting 
against the opium trade which that 
country forces on China. They are form- 
ing anti-cigarette leagues and holding 
meetings at which some of them preside 
and speak with great intelligence and 
dignity. They are zealous in the anti- 
foot-binding societies, and take an active 
part in chureh and philanthropie work 
if they are Christians. Nor should one 
forget to speak of the women in the 
church who go about as teachers of the 
Bible or on errands of merey to the poor 
and suffering. Some of these are ladies of 


fine families and great learning, while 
others are poor country women, whose 


chief qualifications are a tender heari 
and sympathetic mind rather than liter- 
ary attainments.—Popular Science 


Monthly. 


FOR THE MOTHERS’ PENSION. 

‘*Speaking of the mothers’ pension, it 
really comes down to this question,’’ 
summed up the lawyer—‘‘ private charity 
or public aid. Suppose we add the gains 
and losses of public aid to mothers, and 
weigh them against each other,’’ he 
suggested. ‘‘In my opinion,’’ continued 
the lawyer, ‘‘publie aid to mothers in- 
cludes the following gains: 

**1. The children are not pauperized. 
They gain an independent home in place 
of one which is dependent on alms. 

‘*2. The mother gains in self respect. 

‘*3. The citizens gain in social recog- 
nition of the mother’s service and the 
children’s need. The mother works for 
them, and they repay her. 

‘*4. The state gains in economy and 
wise investment by preventing wayward- 
ness, delinquency and crime. 

‘*The gain is to the child, the mother, 
the citizen and the state. The loss seems 
to be to charity agents alone. We have 
for years taxed all the people of this 


country to build up the country’s weak 
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industries. Why not tax all the people 
to build up weak families? The fami- 
lies make the state more than industry 
does, more than anything does.’’ 

Kansas City’s chief probation officer 
is quoted: 

‘*We have helped in Kansas City fifty- 
three widows with about two hundred 
children. In the last year and a half but 
one case turned out unsatisfactorily, and 
in this the allowance was discontinued. 
It is the opinion of people here who have 
to do with the poor and needy that the 
widow’s allowance is one of the best laws 
on our statute books, and if there is a 
failure it is only that we do not reach 
out and cover more individuals because 
of our limited funds. We consider that 
we are investing our money and that we 
will have big returns.’’ 


THE MOTHER. 


No ordinary work done by a man is 
either as hard or as responsible as the 
work of a woman who is bringing up a 
family of small children; for upon her 
time and strength demands are made not 
only every hour of the day but often ev- 
ery hour of the night. She may have to 
get up night after night to take care of 
a sick child, and yet must day by day 
continue to do all her household duties 
as well, and if the family means are 
scant, she must usually enjoy even her 
rare holidays taking her whole brood of 
children with her. The birth pangs make 
all men the debtors of all women.—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


PIONEERS IN SUFFRAGE. 

A traveler in Finland, where women 
have been accorded political equality in 
a large degree for a number of years, 
gives this interesting picture of the typ- 
ical Finnish woman: 

‘‘There is no more striking thing in 
Finland than to sit in the Esplanade 
for an hour and watch the passing by 
of Finnish mothers. The Finnish woman 
is good looking but not beautiful, plain 
but not ugly; intellectual but not top 
heavy. She walks with a peculiar de- 
liberate step, jabbing her heel into the 
sidewalk in a way that spells ‘determin- 
ation’ in any language. She swings her 
arms with the precision of one who 
means business. She is a veritable re- 
production of the popular conception of 
Portia in the Merchant of Venice. She 
is feminine but not effete, strong but 
not masculine. It is easy to imagine that 
if one toyed with the affections of a 
Finnish dame, there would be no hys- 
teries, no scalding tears; the offender 
would more likely be hit over the head 
with an axe. 

‘*Such women breed strong men—Fin- 
nish men. And it is some twenty of these 
women who have been elected to and now 
have seats in the Finnish Parliament. 
They were given the elective franchise in 
1906 and immediately made use of it in 
Finnish fashion. The majority of the 
employees of the banks are women and 
they appear side by side with the men in 
most of the walks of life. It was a 
woman who founded the first temperance 
society in Finland thirty years ago. Yes- 
terday, at Tolo park, I attended a great 
gathering of thousands of Social Demo- 
crats at a demonstration and pienic. The 
acres of people were being addressed by 
a woman, of course.’’ 
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EDITORIAL 


RETURNING HOME. 

[ takes some time to settle down to the year’s work after 
vacation, but by this second week in October the gains 
in strength and knowledge made through rest and diver- 

sion ought to be pretty well organized into purposes for the 
new year’s work, 

Most of us have been enjoying, in one form or another, a 
summer vacation. This period of summer rest has come to 
be a marked feature of our modern life. It is no longer a 
few favored individuals who take vacations; almost the whole 
community gets its outing, and Saturday haif holidays as a re- 
hef for people who labor with their hands come to be the rule 
rather than the exeeption. Church life and business life alike 
have adjusted themselves to this situation, and we are learning 
to prepare for more strenuous endeavor in a briefer period ot 
activity. 

The life of Jesus was a life of frequent vacations. The 
proportion of his rest time to work time was far greater than 
that of the minister of today. If the period of Jesus’ ministry 
was three years, we are able to account for less than one-third 
of it as spent in preaching and healing. Were it not for two 
feasts we could easily encompass his whole ministry in one 
year and still leave certain definite periods of rest. People 
did not live in feverish haste in Jesus’ day, and his ministry 
was conducted with a certain leisureliness shot through with 
intensity of moral resistance. When He worked, He worked 
with vigor. There were long days of activity, preceded or fol- 
lowed by nights of meditation and prayer; but there were pe- 
riods of rest as definitely marked and as faithfully observed. 
The devil is said to take no vacations, but Jesus took several 
of them. 

The first vacation of which we have knowledge is that in 
which Jesus laid aside His physical toil at Nazareth and went 
for a period to Judea, and this is the brief reeord of His 
home-coming. ‘‘He returned in the power of the spirit unto 
Galilee’’ and took up the duties that were waiting for Him. 

Jesus made the most of His vaeation for spiritual needs. 
He listened to the preaching of John the Baptist, and His days 
of solitude in the wilderness were days of religious quiet and 
devotion. We know the story of the temptation. We are not 
to suppose, however, that the devil was His constant companion 
in the wilderness. Jesus had other thoughts than those of 
mere resistance of evil. Largely those days must have been 
periods of high consecration to duty. There must have been 
hours of calm enjoyment and of spiritual vision. The spirit 
led him into the wilderness not merely to fight a battle, but to 
gain poise and spiritual calm for the work he had to do. 

Then followed the home coming. He came in the spirit, and 
he came with power because of his possession of the Spirit. It 
is often true of us that we need a vacation to recover from our 
vacation. Too often our spiritual opportunities are dissipated 
with nerve straining recreation and with an excess of pleasur 
which exhausts rather than inspires and brings us back to our 
work weary and disspirited. 

Sometimes men have returned to the Lord’s work in a dis- 
contented or disheartened manner, destitute of inspiration and 
hope. Jonah returned to Ninevah after his outing, and preached 
the Lord’s message just as it was given him, but with a 
bitter and resentful spirit in which was impatience toward 
God and hatred toward the people to whom he preached. It 
is to be feared that he was not the last preacher to take up 
his task in like manner. Not so did Jesus return to Galilee; 
not so should we return. 

Jesus came back to an enlarged ministry. He retained all 
the habits of his youth that made for rigiteousness, but He 
‘ame to find His new opportunity and to make the most of it. 


There are young people who go away to school, who come 
back again and find their old places oceupied by others and no 
new place waiting for them; their old groups of companions 
are gone, and they wander lonely and disspirited where for- 


merly they were at home. Jesus made the most of his old hab- 
its, and immediately formed new associations that had in them 
the power of righteousness. He went to the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day ‘‘as his custom was,’’ but He found new respon- 
sibilities there. He did not shrink from the invitation that 
came to him to assume the duties of a teacher. He took the 
book of the prophets and stood up to read, and he found the 
larger mission of his’ soul in the work that waited for Him 
when he eame back to Galilee. How many people fail at just 
this point of finding the opportunity of service in their former 
place and never seeking the larger service which waits their 
return. 

May our return, like that of our Lord, be in the ‘‘ power of 
the Spirit,’’ and may this autumn’s work be for us and the 
churches the best we have ever known. 


PENURIOUSNESS AND IDEALISM. 


N eastern daily newspaper calls attention to what seems 
to be an unwarranted closeness in appropriations by 
Congress along certain lines in consideration of th 

lavish expenditures in othere directions. The editorial says: 


If, as reported, the Congress of the United States has declined 
to make appropriations for official delegates to international con- 
ferences to which the government as such is invited, then the 
sooner the fact is generally known and condemned the better for 
the nation’s reputation. As one contemplates the reckless extrav- 
agance shown in domestic appropriations for parochial and selfish 
ends, and then learns that the national bureau of education is now 
going about with hat in hand to beg from private donors funds 
with which to send its representative to Europe to a world con- 
ference of educators, his respect for the wisdom and disinterested- 
ness of Congress is likely to fall in precise ratio with his feelings 
of indignation. 

We are not contending that upon the national government shall 
devolve responsibility for entertainment of international congresses 
when they come to this country, or that all delegates to similar 
meetings abroad who go from the United States should have their 
bills paid by the United States. The hospitality and generosity 
of private citizens and of members of the professions or callings 
represented thus far have enabled Americans, whether acting as 
hosts or as delegates, to make a fairly creditable record for hospi- 
tality on the one hand and for free spending on the other. What 
we feel sure of is that the time has come when the government as 
such should be represented at international conferences of all kinds, 
and that generous pecuniary provision for such representation 
should be made. A penurious policy belies the real feeling and in- 
tention of the people. It makes collective action inferior to in- 
dividual and group action. 

There is not a single department at Washington but what should 
have for contingent expenses money enough to send regular or spe- 
cial employees wherever there is a ‘call for international action 
that has for its aim real instruction or inspiration of humanity 
and betterment of the race. Congress, we think, should avoid being 
penurious where ideas and ideals are concerned. If for no higher 
reason than because it makes more glaring the wastes that go 
with erection of postoffices and custom houses, dredging of rivers 
and harbors, and a host of similar enterprises that symbolize a 
popular demand for a hand in the public treasury, idealism should 
not be starved out. 


SEX HYGIENE A WARNING. 


ITHIN the last year there has been a peerfect epidemic 

of sex consciousness, one aspect of which has been 

a vociferous demand for the teaching of sex hygiene 

to children. There is real need of something in this direction, 
but we wish to utter a reiterated warning. Whatever else 
there is in this movement, one thing has been evident in many 
of the discussions, the attempt to seeure instruction on sex 
hygiene in publie schools constitutes one more effort of par- 
ents to shirk their God-giveen responsibility. No well-meaning 
maiden lady giving blushing lessons out of a text book, no 
imported lecturer with exaggerated ideas of sex consciousness 
can be any proper substitute for fathers and mothers, and 
these may do great harm. We have no doubt of the good in- 
tentions of most of the people who are behind this movement, 
but we have grave doubts of the practical wisdom of many 
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of them. If a father or mother refuses to do his or her own 
duty and turns it over to school teachers and paid lecturers, it 
were better that a millstone were hanged about the parent’s 
neck. Moreover, we have more than a doubt concerning the 
wisdom of too much instruction on this question at the pres- 
This is not the best time in the world’s history to 
pass judgment on matters of this character. As someone has 
remarked, ‘‘Just now it is sex o’clock in literature.’’ There 
God has His way of teaching 





ent time. 


is a morbid sex consciousness. 
through the reticencies of life as certain as through the scream- 
ing stark-nakedness which sometimes parades itself in the 
disguise of purity. 

It is not by thinking purity that the mind becomes pure. 
There is real danger in brushing the bloom off the cheek of 
modesty. 

This is no defense of prudery, nor of ignorance, but it is 


what we believe to be a timely warning. 


FELICITATIONS AND BOASTING. 


HE fine art of making sincere and felicitous addresses of 
welcome and greeting before large religious gatherings, 
was illustrated by Toronto on the 

opening of the General Convention last week. ‘‘His Worship, 
the Mayor,’’ as they refer to the head of their municipality 
made as gracious and beautiful a proffer of the hospitality of 
his city as could be imagined. Rev. Dr. John Neil, the dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian pastor in Toronto, spoke a message 
of singular insight and sincerity, extending a weleome from 
Dr. Neil complimented 


sharp contrast at 


the evangelical churches of the city. 
the Disciples on some of the principles which they embodied. 
On behalf of the Disciples, it was felt by the whole great 
audience, the response was as singularly infelicitous as the 
other addresses were gracious. The speaker selected for this 
delicate function was apparently totally unaware of the graces 
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‘*We thank you for this royal 
Just see who we 


which the oceasion required. 


welcome,’’ he began, ‘‘but we expected it. 
Interpreting this as a piece of humor the audience 
responded goodnaturedly with applause. This seemed to stim- 
ulate the speaker to elaborate just ‘‘who we are,’’ and his 
address quickly beeame boisterous and boastful. The other 
communions were referred to in a patronizing air as having 
done something, of course, for unity, but we, having worked 
at it a long time have much to teach them. Cardinal Gibbons 
was referred to with a coarse epithet which we refuse to put 
before our readers’ eyes, and some dignitary of the Church, 


are!’ 


possibly the Cardinal—some words were lost by the speaker 
turning his back to the audience to bow to the weleomers who 
had preceded him—was referred to as having been made the 
‘*goat’’ for something or other. 

The whole convention would have gone home with hanging 
heads had not the gracious and elevated address of President 
Henry followed. 

We could not help recalling the effective words in which Rev. 
Carey E. Morgan carried the greetings of the Disciples to the 
Presbyterian Assembly in Atlanta last spring. Mr. Morgan 
related us historically to the Presbyterians and then with a 
delicious blending of fact and humor added: 


In our organization of the local congregation, in our procedure at 
the Lord’s table, in our order of worship, in our thought of the 
quiet and orderly movement of the Holy Spirit in conversion, in 
our emphasis of the truth of the gospel in its relation to salvation, 
we get much from the apostles by way of our Presbyterian an- 
cestors. No doubt you think that you had something else from 
the apostles that we did not appropriate, and you may be right, 
but if so, it was an oversight on our part! 


Mr. Morgan’s address could be profitably studied as a 
model in the gentle art of being felicitous and clever without 
sacrificing sincerity or dignity. 


The Toronto Convention 


ITH a gratifying attendance, when it is remembered 
how far Toronto is from the center of the Disciple 
populations, with splendid reports of progress, in- 

spiring addresses, a spirit of fraternity and conciliation on 
all occasions when issues upon which differences are evident, 
are diseussed, the Toronto Convention is making for itself 4 
worthy place in the annals of such gatherings. 
The sessions are held in a hall that was built 
tion purposes, which means that all are comfortably seated 
within easy reach of the speakers, while no magnificent dis- 
for the crowds, as in some 


for econven- 


tances in the rear are available 
other convention halls of recent years, for the visiting among 
friends and the consequent distracting noises. All disturbing 
features are reduced to the minimum. There is room enougli 
for all who attend. Every attention is given to the hosts 
gathered in this great city of the Dominion. 

The great pipe organ in Massey Hall is used at the evening 
sessions; two pianos and a cornet are used during the day, 
while Prof. Hackleman and a large chorus are leading in the 
song service. Possibly the best collection of hymns that has 
been selected for any of our conventions is being sung. At 
any rate it has fewer numbers that are open to criticism. The 
devotional services have never been more largely attended than 
at this convention. 

The convention opened Tuesday afternoon with Judge F. A. 
Henry, of Cleveland, Ohio, in the chair. The session was 
given up to the reading of the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen, which, after a brief discussion, was adopted without 
opposition. A series of resolutions proposed by Rev. Chal- 
mers MePherson, of Texas, was referred to a committee of 
six, who reported at a meeting Wednesday afternoon. There 


was considerable opposition developed at this meeting, to the 
-action of the Tuesday session, but after a few speeches on 





both sides, the report of the committee of six, which had 
revised the MePherson resolutions, was adopted. 

The session of Tuesday night was opened with an address 
of weleome by Mayor Hocken, of Toronto, whose grace and 
tact won the hearts of all. Rev. John Neil of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church spoke for the ministers of the 
city, emphasizing a few items in the teaching of the Dis- 
ciples as worthy the emulation of any religious body. Rev. 
Amos Tovell, president of the Board of Co-operation in On- 
tario, was particularly happy in his references to the relations 
between the Disciples and their fellow Christians. Rev. Wal- 
lace Tharp of Pittsburgh voiced the appreciation of the con- 
vention for the courtesies that had been extended. 

The address of the evening, by Judge Henry, was filled 
with sound common sense utterances concerning the policies 
and aims of the Disciples. It was a plea for a fraternal and 
co-operative spirit among ourselves, a unity of forees and 
actions which alone can compel the attention of the spiritual 
and intellectual forces of the age, to the work we are trying 
to do. 

At the close of the address the presidents of our various 
missionary and benevolent boards were introduced. 

Wednesday was given up to the work of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions. The devotional exercises were 
led by Mrs. N. E. Atkinson, who has been a member of the 
organization from the beginning. The address of Mrs. At- 
water, the president, was truly notable. We have heard this 
gifted woman on many occasions, but never to a greater ad- 
vantage than at this session. Her references to those who 
have fallen asleep during the year were touching and beautiful. 

Miss Allena Grafton read an excellent paper on training of 
young women for missionary service. Miss Mattie Burgess, 
missionary from India, spoke of the need of workers for 
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that field. Dr. F. E. Lumley, of the College of Missions, read 
a masterly paper on ‘‘Home Mission Expansion and the Social 
Gospel.’’ 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Longdon gave a report of the young 
people’s department, which showed encouraging growth. Rev. 
R. H. Miller, of Buffalo, read a carefully prepared paper on 
the need of more workers for our many fields. Dr. H. C. 
Hurd gave an inspiring report of the work being done by the 
College of Missions, tracing its growth from the meagre be- 
ginnings of a few years ago. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Santmier 
were introduced, and related some experiences in their work 
among the North American Indians. Mrs. Bertha F. Lohr 
told of her work among the women and children of India. 
Dr. Dye gave a great address at the session of the Temperance 
Boards, on the subject of ‘‘Intemperance and Missions.’’ The 
day closed with a great address by Prof. C. T. Paul, of the Col- 
lege of Missions, on the subject, ‘‘Christ’s Call and the 
World’s Need.’’ 

The Brotherhood banquet was largely attended. Great ad- 
dresses were made by Oliver W. Stewart and Rev. J. Camp- 
bell White, secretary of the Layman’s Missionary Movement. 

Evuis B. Barnes. 


CHINA’S AMERICAN ADVISERS. 


HE United States has no lack of representatives in China 
T at this important time in that nation’s history, and it 

is fortunate for both countries that men disinterested 
and eminently capable have been found for the task. Three 
universities are now represented there, with Professor Reniseh 
of the University of Wisconsin, representing this government 
as minister to China, Professor Goodnow of Columbia Uni- 
versity, acting as special adviser to the Chinese government 
during the framing of their constitution, and with Professor 
H. C. Adams of the University of Michigan, as expert adviser 
on taxation. The recent turn of events in China, will doubt- 
less add difficulties to their tasks, but the disinterestedness of 
their mission will make it possible for them to co-operate 
with the officials. Professor Adams, whose authoritative knowl- 
edge of the subject of taxation has given weight to his opinions 
at Washington, will doubtless exercise a powerful influence at 
the Chinese capital, since his experience has led him beyond 
the theoretical to the practical aspects of taxation. Even 
under the Manchus, China had an opportunity to test the 
worth of American advisers, Professor J. W. Jenks, then of 
Cornell University being enlisted in the solution of their 
economic and monetary problems. China still has the national 
reverence for the scholar and when the fact is remembered 
that more of the Chinese progressives have studied under 
American teachers in law, history and economics than in the 
universities of any other country, it is only natural that they 
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should look to America for the combination of academic 
training and republican principles. 


COMPLETING ONE’S TASK. 
A WRITER in The Craftsman, speaking about amateur 


gardeners of the city’s back yards seems to find that 

the real test of your garden lover is whether he con- 
tinues during the whole season to tend his little plot, or 
whether his enthusiasm wanes with the heyday of June. In 
fact the man who still is to be seen in his back yard after 
the last vegetable is gathered is the man who really loves to 
garden. He is busy pulling up the old vines and bushes, burn- 
ing them and preparing things for the winter’s rest. For him 
a garden is for all the year round. He lives to finish the 
thing up perfectly. 

The writer furthermore finds that half the restlessness of 
today follows from never finishing any task thoroughly, never 
seeing one thing through to the end. It is not so mueh the 
work we do that burdens as the sense of work left half done. 
This lover of gardens sees that the inexorableness of the 
natural seasons is part of their beauty and power. The hour 
has come to do this thing definitely or to begin something 
else. There can be no trailing things along. The time for 
this crop, that flower is over, for the present, and the next 
harvest calls us. Growing things have this intelligent ad- 
vantage over the dulness of roofed-in occupations. ‘‘No low 
descending sun’’ waits for the lamps to be filled. Darkness 
comes and they must be filled; and then morning appears 
promptly at the expected instant. Sleeping then is over, or 
should be, and the hours unroll the round of duty. He who 
knows how to match his own steady deeds to the march of 
the sun finds the peace and rest of rounded and ordered 


accomplishment. 


MY TASK. 


Epwarp Everetr HALe. 


OT mine to mount to courts where seraphs sing, 

N Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wings; 
Not mine in union with celestial choirs 

To sound heaven’s trump or strike the gentler wires; 

Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 

Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits; 

But lesser worlds a Father’s kindness know; 

Be mine some simple service here below— 

To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 

Their pain to solace or their burdens bear; 

Some widow in her agony to meet; 

Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 

To serve some child of thine and so serve thee, 

Lo, here am I! To such a work send me! 


The Remorse of David 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


ID some one call me king,—David the king? 

D The lips spake false that spake thus for my ear. 
King over men, but of his lust the slave! 

Ill fares the throne on such foundation built. 

Who ruleth self hath naught wherefrom to fear; 

Who holdeth not the reins to appetite, 

Hath naught to guide save his wild, lustful will, 

A eharioteer to fiery steeds attached. 

Death yawns for such, though life seems long to bless. 


© fatal night, in whieh the thought was born 
Bearing in turn the deed that bound my soul 
To this deep hell! No fires with this compare, 
The pangs of conscience wronged, the will of God defied. 
I know not now the peace that reigned within 
When I, a lad on these Judean hills, 
Led tender flocks by gently flowing streams, 
Through pastures green, all innocent of wrong. 


Sweet hours of youth, come ye but onee again 
To still this spirit groaning in its chains, 
Where it, alas! must bide for evermore, 

Exeept one come, in strength of purity, 
And break these galling bonds, and set me free. 


My harp, once as my Love, hangs idle now; 
For musie bideth not in souls depraved. 
She dwelleth but on high, where God abides,— 
And if she comes to earth, she visits men 
In holiness secure. O wretched fate, 
To be bereft of that we once adored 
As never womankind! Forget the past, 
Beloved Music, be thou still my friend, 
As when of old in grassy fields you walked with me, 
And doubted not my heart was true. 
You pointed out the stars and bade me sing 
Their matchless harmonies; nor did I halt, 
But, tuning harp to voice, I sang to Him, 
And felt the heav’ns descend and lift me far 
Beyond Judean hills to Jahweh’s throne. 


Alas, my power is gone, my harp is still, 
And evermore shall be; for who would deign 
To touch those magic strings with hands defied! 


Again the voices call, ‘‘King David,—King!’”’ 
No more a king, but slave, a self-bound slave! 

1 : . ‘ee: 7? 
Who calls? Let him come in, but call not, ‘‘ King! 
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AT THE END 


OF THE DAY : 

















Epitor THe Cristian Century. 

T is something of a hazard, I well know, to undertake a 

review and estimate of a book, and especially a work of 

fiction, immediately upon completing the reading of it. A 

novel builds up a world of its own. Its characters and sit- 
uations displace the real world in one’s mind and one feels 
for the time being that they are real and that the real world 
is an illusion. After reading a novel I always have the difii- 
cult experience of checking up the world of the book with the 
world of fact, and it takes me some time to do it. Often 
books of fiction mislead us as to the fact world and work us 
up into a frenzy of condemnation against certain classes of 
people—perhaps the rich, or the ruling classes, or socalled ‘‘so- 
ciety,’’ or the elergy, or Church people—which is quite unjust 
and fanatical. 

Nothing but time and sincere mental effort will discover to 
us whether the facts justify the novelist’s point of view. I 
have just this evening finished reading ‘‘The Inside of the 
Cup’’ and, as I understand your desire, Mr. Editor, in inviting 
me to write this weekly reflection, you prefer that I should 
set down my immediate impressions rather than wait for a 
more seasoned judgment. Of course this is much easier to do. 
One doesn’t stake all his reputation as a literary ‘‘critie’’ 
(which thing I am decidedly not) upon his words written in 
the heat of interest and with the veil of the novelist’s illu- 
sion still upon his eyes. And, after all, the first impressions 
made by a book may have in them a certain value in estimat- 
ing the book that the more deliberate conclusions do not have. 


* * * 

HIS book has gripped me tremendously. I am slow to get 

into the ‘‘band wagon’’ of that crowd that devours the 
new books, and I am somewhat behind the times in this in- 
stance. The reviews began to appear several months ago. The 
store windows in the big cities have been stacked high with 
the fast selling earlier editions. I attended a meeting of social 
reform workers some weeks ago and when one speaker was de- 
ploring the lethargy of the Church in fighting the saloon some 
one broke in with this: Get the church people to read ‘‘The 
Inside of the Cup,’’ and several said Amen! When I would 
stop at a railroad newsstand before boarding a train to buy a 
magazine or paper I was always being stared at by ‘‘V. V.’s 
Eyes’’ and myself staring into ‘‘The Inside of the Cup.’’ 

With suggestions like these constantly working upon me I 
got the book and read it. I supposed of course it would prove 
to be a thrilling romance. But I found that its plot was quite 
commonplace. I could make as good a plot myself. It dealt 
with sermons and services and a minister and his church 
board and his leading ‘‘society’’ women and his most affluent 
parishioner and most abundant supporter. 

It dealt with such questions as: Why are there so few of 
the ablest young men entering the ministry? Why is it that 
a minister can preach and preach and be complimented and 
complimented and yet change things so little? What is the 
nature of this revolution that is going on in the world of re- 
ligious thought? What is the function of the church in thé mod- 
Has the Church outlived its usefulness? Have the 
people wearied of religion? Is there a sure enough gospel in 
modern theology, or is it mere negation? Is the Church seri- 
Is its wealthy member a menace to the 


ern world? 


ously in earnest? 
Church ? 
* * * 

HEN I found out that questions like these were the pith 

and substance of the book my soul thrilled to think that 
the book was being read so widely and that there was some 
vehicle at last found to earry these problems that have been 
assumed to be the monopoly of preachers and teachers and re- 
ligious journals right down into the minds of the ‘‘secular’’ 
public. Mr. Winston Churehill’s other stories have made for 
him a clientele that will read this book because it is his, who 
would quite likely shy at such earnest discussions did they 
come across them elsewhere. 

Quite apart from the merits of the story, that comforts me. 
It is so hard these days to get past the thousand competing in- 
terests in the lives of people with a message from the Church 
or about the Church. But as in Hamlet ‘‘the play’s the 
thing,’’ so in our time the novel’s the thing that, if it is well 





done, may touch and waken the conscience of those who have 
forgotten that they have a conscience. 


* * * 
NOTICE, Mr. Editor, in your uniquely interesting depart- 
ment, ‘*The Larger Christian World,’’ that certain Episco- 
palian clergymen are taking steps to expose the fallacies of the 
book. There may be, there no doubt are, many inaccuracies 
as to details in the statements Mr. Churchill puts into the 
mouths of his characters. 

But—and this is my point—no ecavilling at inaccuracies of 
detail can blind us to the fact that the book is a tremendous 
challenge to the Church. The setting of the book is Episecopa- 
lian, but that is simply because the scene had to be made con- 
crete. It is not a tirade against that communion more than 
others. It concerns us all. 

Waiving all details as to whether John Hodder’s new-found 
theology is seasoned and adequate; whether a man could in 
actual life have passed through a disillusionment with re- 
spect to the old doctrines and into en appropriation of new 
views, held passionately, in three or four weeks; whether 
any considerable number of our churches are dominated by 2 
single man whose personality is the incarnation of blind sel- 
fishness, unspirituality and social cruelty, as was Eldon Parr; 
whether Alison Parr’s views on marriage are good or bad; and 
all such questions which smarting church pride will seize upon 
in self-defense—the big question which candid people, upon 
reading the book, will face is this: Is the Church as a whole 
doing its Master’s work with a sincerity and passion and in- 
telligence at all adequate to the needs of modern life? 

* * * 
F not, then I for one rise in my humble place to defend Mr. 
Churchill and to thank him for concentrating the whole 
Chureh condition into the situation of a single congregation 
so that thus we might see in clean cut figures the factors in 
the religious struggle that is now going on. 

Complacent wealth is one of these factors, wealth that has 
been ill-gotten, wealth that satisfies the soul of its possessor 
by erecting public buildings and underwriting the church’s 
current expense budget, wealth that sits unblushing and unag- 
itated when the minister denounces sin in general and feels no 
incongruity in the most intimate personal friendship with the 
preacher. 

An outworn theology is another factor, an irrelevant theo- 
logy, a theology that assumes to be all-important but that is 
not important at all to the great deep interests of human souls 
or human society. Was it Fairbairn or Sabatier who said that 
Jesus’ main task when on earth was to save the people from 
the theologians! But that is literally true. And there is no 
greater task for Christ’s modern prophet than to bring the 
Chureh’s thought out from the musty nomenclature of a legal- 
istic theological system into the realm of life’s actual reali- 

ae * * 

HE Church has become an end in itself. It is perfectly 
amazing when one thinks of the vast expenditure and 
waste in merely ‘‘keeping the church up.’’ Our denominational 
order stimulates that waste. We are put to it to keep up ‘‘our’’ 
church in our community. The question as to whether the com- 
munity needs ‘‘our’’ church, and whether ‘‘our’’ church 1s 
justifying its existence in the community by the service it 
renders to the people of the community, this question has not 





been seriously asked. 

3ut it is being seriously asked. And the great questions with 
which this book bristles are being urgently asked and seriously 
faced by multitudes of men and women within the church who 
feel that the church must make good, and by multitudes out- 
side who have come to realize that social progress is a fatuous 
dream without the Christian motive and the Church to em- 
body it. 

I find my mind returning again and again to a sentence in 
one of Professor Coe’s earlier books. In response to those who 
condemn the Chureh for its awkward and often futile attempts 
to adjust itself to modern problems, he says, ‘‘The Church :s 
just now staggering under the new found consciousness of 
what it means to be Christian.’’ 

‘<The Inside of the Cup’’ is all contained in that sentence. 

HuGH MAcpoNna.p. 
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Mark Twain’s Little Joke. 

Mark Twain in his lecturing days 
reached a small eastern town one after- 
noon and went before dinner to a _ bar- 
ber’s to be shaved. 

‘‘You are a stranger in town, sir?’’ 
the barber asked. 

‘¢Yes, I am a stranger here,’’ 
reply. 

‘*We’re having a good lecture here to- 
night, sir,’’ said the barber, ‘‘a ‘Mark 
Twain’ lecture. Are you going to it?’’ 

‘*VYes, I think I will,’’ said Mr. Clem- 
ens. 

‘*Have you got your ticket yet?’’ the 
barber asked. 

‘*No, not yet,’’ said the other. 

‘*Then, sir, you’ll have to stand.’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ Mr. Clemens exclaimed. 
**Tt seems as if I always do have to stand 
I hear that man Twain lecture.’’ 


was the 


whet 


Buffalo Bill Tells Story. 

Col. W. F. Cody otherwise known as 
‘* Buffalo Bill,’’ is responsible for the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*At one time, for a few months, I 
was at the head of a theatrical combina- 
tion that did business in the middle 
west. During a tour of one night stands 
in Ohio and Kentucky business was bad. 
We finally disbanded in one of the Ohio 
towns, where only one performance was 
given. This was a matinee and the au- 
dience was conspicuous by its absence. 
As I was hurrying out of the office, 
when the performance was about half 
over, I nearly stumbled over a small 
girl who was erying bitterly. I stopped 
and bending down, asked: 


‘**Why, what’s the matter, little 
girl?’ 
‘**T wants me money back!’ screamed 


the child, between her sobs. 
‘* *Why, don’t you like the show?’ I 


asked. ‘You’ve seen only the first act, 
you know.’ 
***T don’t care nothin’ ‘bout the 


show,’ howled the child. ‘I’m ’fraid to 
set in that gallery all alone!’ 


How ‘‘Lucky’’ Baldwin Was Converted. 


The September American Magazine 
contains the first of a new series of 
articles entitled, ‘‘Those Who Have 


Come Back.’’ This series shows how men 
and women who are failures at forty 
have taken a new hold on life and are 
to-day reputable and suecessful. The 
first story in the series is about Chris- 
topher J. Balf, who is known as ‘‘ Lucky’’ 
Baldwin. ‘‘Lucky’’ Baldwin was born 
on the East Side in New York City, 
and, up to the time he was thirty-seven 
years old, was an all-round ‘‘sport’’ and 
‘*eood-for-nothing.’’ He was then con- 
verted in the Jerry MeAuley Mission and, 
after several years, organized a mission 
in Chieago which he now runs. Follow- 
ing is one of the stories in the article, 
descriptive of Baldwin’s earlier days: 

‘*It was about this time that he got one 
night into a Bible class conducted by 
Dr. A. F. Sehauftler for the benefit of 
sible school teachers, and heard him 
read a portion of a chapter from the 
Bible. The idea of what this process 
was suddenly rent the mind of the grop- 
ing man like an explosion. He dashed 
out of the place and ran most of the 
way to the mission, arriving there so ex- 
cited and breathless that he could hardly 
tell what ailed him. 


‘* <TDere was a guy,’ he labored, ‘lam- 
pin’ somep’n out of a book, “bout two 
guys beatin’ it along de street, and dey 
come to a guy panhandlin’ on de curb. 
Dey piped him off, and one of ’em says, 
‘*Pal, I aint got a jitney (nickel), but 
beat it.’’ And (ereseendo of breathless 
surprise from Lucky!) de guy beats it! 
What do you tink 0’ dat now? What 
was dat he was lampin’?’ 

‘*‘No one could comprehend what the 
fellow was driving at, until a coo)]-minded 
Seotehman, looking with a sort of mild 
disgust on Lucky’s near-hysteria, pro- 
claimed oracularly: ‘Hoot, mon! I ken 
what ye’re speerin’ at. It’ll be the 
third o’ Acts, ye ignorant loon ye! The 
story o’ Peter and John healin’ the lame 
man at the beautiful gate o’ the Temple.* 

‘*They got him a Bible and found him 
the place. Unable to read a word, know- 
ing only his letters, and them uncertain- 
ly, Lucky shut himself up in his room for 
seven days, crawling out only when hun- 
ger drove him. At the end of that 
time he had taught himself to read by 
spelling out painfully over and over a- 
gain the letters of that seene which had 
so marvelously gripped his imagination.’’ 


Mellen Tells ‘‘Pat’’ Story. 


Charles S. Mellen, the well-known rail- 
road man, praised, at a dinner in Boston, 
the pioneers of our American railroads. 

‘*These men were unselfish,’’ he said. 
‘*They worked solely for the people’s 
good. They risked their fortunes and 
their lives without seeming to notice it. 
They resembled, in fact, Pat Collins. 

‘*Pat was on the roof of an old eight- 


story building, beginning the work of 
demolition. His position on the roof was 
very dangerous. As he threw down 


slates and hubbish he was in continual 
peril of falling down himself. 

‘*But his sole care seemed to be the 
people below, who insisted on standing in 
the street and looking up at him on his 
precarious perch. He shouted to these 
people again and again to stand back. 
Finally, exasperated, he roared: 

** “Bedad, if I drop on the heads of 
some of yez, I bet ye’ll wish then ye’d 
kept out of the road!’ ’’—Chicago Ree- 
ord-Herald. 


Lincoln's Principle in Law. 


When Lincoln became a lawyer all eli- 
ents knew that they would win if the case 
was a fair one; and, if not, that it was 
a waste of time to take it to him. 

After listening some time with his eyes 
on the ceiling one day to a would-be eli- 
ent’s statement he swung suddenly round 
in his chair and exclaimed: 

‘*Well, you have a pretty good case 
in technical law, but a pretty bad one 
in equity and justice. You'll have to get 
some other fellow to win this ease for 
you. I ecouldn’t do it. All the time, 
while standing talking to that jury, I’d 
be thinking ‘Lincoln, you’re a liar,’ and 
| believe I should forget myself and say 
it out loud.’’ 

After giving considerable time to a 
ease in which he had received from a 
woman a retainer of $200 he returned the 
money, saying: ‘‘Madam, you have not 
a peg to hang your case on.’’ ‘‘But you 
earned that money,’’ said she. ‘‘No, no,’’ 
rephed Lincoln, ‘‘that would not be right. 
I can’t take pay for doing my duty.’’ 


October 9, 1913 


A Story of Dr. MacLeod. 

Some who have attended councils and 
associations can appreciate this story of 
the late Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod, of 
Edinburgh. Going into a room in which 
was a cage containing a large owl, he sur- 
veyed it for a long time. The ow! sat un- 
moved, placid and erect. His mien was 
dignified, his horns impressive, his eyes 
cold and observant, his countenance sa- 
gacious and critical. At length Norman 
broke silence, ‘‘Man ye wad mak a splen- 


did moderawtor!’’ 


Woodrow Wilson’s Wit. 

Woodrow Wilson has an _ extremely 
quick wit, it is said. A man, in the course 
of an animated conversation, noticing 
that Mr. Wilson’s eye-glasses were 
perched perilously near the tip of his 
nose, remarked: ‘‘ Your glasses, governor, 
are almost on your mouth.’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ was the quick re- 
sponse. ‘‘I want to see what I am talk- 
ing about.’’ 

















| From Near and Far 





In the August ‘‘World’s Work’’ Ev- 
erett T. Tomlison compiles from the 
figures of the Census Bureau the average 
salaries of ministers outside the large 
cities. For the various denominations 
they are as follows: Unitarian, $1,221; 
Protestant Episcopal, $994; Universalists, 
$987; Presbyterian (North), $977; Re- 
formed Chureh, $923; Congregational, 
$880; Presbyterian (South), $857; Luth- 
eran, $744; Methodist Episcopal, $741; 
Northern Baptist, $683; Methodist Epis- 
copal, South, $681; United Brethren, 
$547; Disciples, $526; Southern Bap- 
tists, $334. 


Shade trees as a means of making city 
streets less torrid and more bearable dur- 
ing the hot months will be planted by the 
street tree committee of the Fairmount 
Park commission, which has supervision 
over 127,301 street trees in Philadelphia. 
The commission will first plant trees in 
the residential sections and on the wid- 
est streets. Efforts will then be extended 
to other streets. Trees already planted 
will be pruned and those condemned as 
unsightly or dangerous will be destroyed. 


Prevention of accidents will be the sub- 
ject of sermons from every pulpit in 
Chicago Sunday, Oct. 26, if the plans of 
the publie safety commission are carried 
out. The date was set at a late meeting 
of the commission and designated as 
‘*Safety First Sunday’’ and all preach- 
ers in the city will be asked to co-operate. 


Officials of the National Women’s Suf- 
frage Association have announced that 
the next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation would be held in Washington 
during the week of Dee. 1. Many noted 
men and women have accepted invitations 
to address the delegates, who will be 
gathered from all sections of the country. 


Catholie Chureh has 
beatified Bernadette Soubirous, the 
French peasant girl to whom it is 
claimed the Virgin Mary appeared fifty- 
five years ago in the miracle-working 
grotto at Lourdes. 


The Roman 


Girls in rural schools in Missouri are 
being organized into pick-and-shovel 
clubs to help along the good-roads move- 
ment. 
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The Larger Christian World 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 











‘‘If the Church Were In Earnest.’’ 


The Churehman strikes twelve in its 
recent declarations regarding church 
earnestness. All fellowships will stand 


for such statements as the following: 

‘‘Tf a chureh were dead in earnest 
would it not earry on a consistent cam- 
paign for the increase of the ministry 
and set an ideal in our seminaries that 
would galvanize all of them into life? It 
a church were dead in earnest would she 
allow those who serve her faithfully to 
work for a pittance too small for a labor- 
er’s wage? Would such a chureh do 
what few seeular organizations or broth- 
erhoods are guilty of—let the men who 
give their lives for a pitiable salary die 
in poverty and want?’’ 

Bramwell Booth as Father’s Successor. 

Gen. Bramwell Booth, who succeeded 
his father as head of the Salvation Army, 
is coming to this country to help raise 
$1,000,000 for the two memorial train- 
ing schools for Army workers, reports 
an exchange. One ot these schools will 
be located in Chicago and the other in 
New York. These schools are to enlarge 
the practical side of the work done by 
the Salvation Army in training experts 
in department work. The Army, has 120 
industrial homes that do a _ business 
which costs $2,000,000 a year. They col- 
lect waste paper, sort it and sell it to 
manufacturers, and gather up old furni- 
ture by purchase or gift, repairing it and 
putting it in second-hand stores for sale, 
thus giving employment to men and wom- 
en who need it. Workers are trained also 
in the eare of incoming foreigners by 
experts in immigration work, and oth- 
ers are taught to care for children from 
the slums when they are on Army farms, 
or to work in the prisons. It is to broaden 
the scope of this work that General 
Booth plans a whirlwind campaign in 
Chieago and New York, lasting one week. 
One thousand men and women, friends 
of the Army, are to undertake to com- 
plete the $1,000,000 during that time. 


Christian Advocate on the Ministry. 

Comparing the number of candidates 
for the ministry in earlier times and to- 
day, the Christian Advocate notes the 
following facts: 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, more than one-fifth of the grad- 
uates went into the ministry. At the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century the pro- 
portion had dwindled to about one-six- 
teenth. One hundred years ago about 
six per cent of the graduates took up 
education as a profession. At the pres- 
ent time nearly twenty-seven per cent 
are doing this. Less than six per cent of 
the college graduates a hundred years 
ago went into business, now nearly nine- 
teen per cent are doing so. It will be 
seen that so far as the relative position 
of the ministry to education and business 
is concerned there has been a total re- 
versal of the proportions which obtained 
4 century ago. 

The Christian Advocate thinks that 
these conditions might be modified by 
the Chureh bringing out more distinctly 
than has been done the larger possibili- 
ties of the ministry. In his recent address 
at the opening of the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Dr. James H. Snowden 
diseussed ‘‘The Attractions of the Min- 
istry,’’ The following quotations from 





the address are of interest: 

‘*The ministry has the attraction of 
being work of the highest worth. If it 
is not a useful work its doom should be 
upon it and no manly man should enter 
it. But it contributes to the highest 
welfare of men at every point, physical, 
mental and spiritual. The Christian pul- 
pit is the vitalizing influence that hfts 
all life to a higher level. 

‘*The ministry has the attraction of a 
fair living and a fine social position. 
Though many salaries are small and even 
cruelly so, yet the average minister is 
guaranteed an income that compares fa- 
vorably with the average income of his 
people. He is a scholar and gentleman, 
a man of culture and refinement, who is 
invited into all social circles and is treat- 
ed with universal respect and deference. 
The friendships of the minister are a 
rich reward and joy. 

‘*The ministry has the attraction of 
being an intellectual pursuit and is 
teaching by public speech and persua- 
sion, and the man who has any intelleec- 
tual avidity and oratorical instinet will 
immensely enjoy the work. 

‘*Higher attractions of the ministry 
are its work of saving individual men 
and redeeming society.’’ 


Jews Fight Petty Litigation. 

To decrease the amount of petty liti- 
gation among the Jews in the Ghettos of 
the great cities the Hebrew benevolent 
societies are trying an arbitration scheme. 
This tendeney to ‘‘go to law,’’ they con- 
sider, ineuleates a lack of respect for the 
courts and creates local feuds in the com- 
munities concerned. To meet this deplom 
able situation the United Hebrew Socie- 
ties of Baltimore have organized a Jew- 
ish court of arbitration. A committee of 
seven administer the affairs of the court 
and the court hears disputes and cases of 
every kind impartially and patiently, and 
judgments are rendered promptly and 
inexpensively. The arbitration proceed- 
ings are purely voluntary, but every ef- 
fort is being made to arouse a sentiment 
in favor of settling disputes in this volun- 
tary court. 


Methodism and the Church of England. 

When the suggestion was made, in the 
recent British Wesleyan Conference, that 
an investigation be made as to the possi- 
bility of a return of the Methodist Church 
to the bosom of the Mother Church, a 
resolution advocating such investigation 
was rejected because its introduction was 
regarded as ‘‘untimely and likely to 
sause complications,’’ and not because 
the Conference was ‘‘averse’’ to such a 
suggestion. 

An editorial writer in the Methodist 
Recorder (London), in defending the re- 
jection of this resolution, has this to say 
of the causes that brought to pass the sep- 
aration of Wesley and his followers from 
the English Church, and the reason for 
the present insistence on the continued 
separateness of the two bodies: 

‘‘Tt is natural to begin by inquiring, 
‘To what is the loyalty of a Wesleyan 
due?’ Surely it is the tradition passed 
to us from John Wesley, as we realize it 
today. As it happens our President has, 
in his recent Conference manifesto, told 
us that the first characteristic of Metho- 
dism is ‘fervent, definite, aggressive evan- 
gelism.’ We could hardly ask for a mod- 


ern pronouncement which accords better 
with the facts of our origin and early, 
progress. The phrase describes—if we 
are careful to allow that both learning 
and logic play their part in sound evan- 
gelism—the course taken by Wesley, 
which occasioned his gradual divergence 
from the Chureh of England. It was be- 
eause he felt that such ‘fervent, definite, 
aggressive evangelism’ was essential to 
the well-being of the Body of Christ upon 
earth, and necessary to the welfare of 
the nation, and because he could not find 
scope for it or sympathy with it within 
the organization of the Anglican Church, 
that he reluctantly suffered the breach be- 
tween him and that church to widen. To 
that original purpose we hold as a commu- 
nity, and every suggestion of union or al- 
liance from any quarter has to be viewed 
first in relation thereto. Will it aid the 
cause of ‘fervent, definite, aggressive 
evangelism’ ?’’ 
Thomas Nelson Page on The Pilgrims. 
On the oceasion of the recent un- 
veiling of the mounment to our 
Mayflower ancestors, last month, at 
Southampton, England, Thomas Nelson 
Page, the new minister to England, said 





some complimentary things concerning 
the Pilgrims. As our national hymn, 


‘*My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’’ has been 
attacked recently—especially by Roman 
Catholics—on the ground of the provin- 
cialism of the ‘‘Pilgrim’’ idea, these 
words of our able ambassador are of the 
greater interest. 

In describing the Pilgrim Fathers as 
**God-led’’ Mr. Page said: ‘‘They made 
the Deity a partner in their enterprise. 
In this fact you strike the true note of 
their greatness; for to men who know 
that God guides them, misfortunes be- 
come invitations to renewed effort. To 
them there is no such thing as discourage- 
ment. Untoward events are merely or- 
dered acts of discipline, and every fail- 
ure becomes a step towards ultimate suc- 
cess. When success is thus made inevit- 
able, when men thus link themselves to 
destiny, they take on heroie stature; and 
if they happen to fall in with historic 
conditions, they clothe themselves with 
immortality.’’ 


‘*You wonder at the turkey trot, the 
tango and the slit skirt, and I say it is 
because the mothers of this country are 
not interested in training their children,’’ 
asserted Vice President Marshall recently 
before the recent southern Methodist 
camp meeting at Great Falls. Nearly 
3,000 persons gathered to hear him ex- 
pound his ‘‘philosophy of life,’’ and he 
deplored the times and the customs with 
vehemence. ‘‘If I were a higher eritic,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘there is only one com- 
mandment I would change, and for the 
sake of justice I would reverse that to 
read: ‘The sins of the children shall be 
visited on their parents.’ I do not be- 
lieve that criminals are such from birth, 
but that children become criminals from 
being herded with criminals.’’ The Vice 
President then set forth the argument 
that the tendency of the age is to draw 
away from the austere, old-fashioned re- 
ligion and pleaded for a closer adherence 
to the teachings of Thomas Jefferson and 
Jesus Christ, whom he constantly com- 
pared. 
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Opening in the Chicago Field. 


Clarence G. Baker, of Douglas Park 
Church, Chicago, closed his pastorate there 
on September 28, to enter Chicago Univer- 
sity to complete his work’ for the master’s 
degree. The year has been a good one con- 
sidering the shifting nature of the popula- 
tion of this neighborhood in which American 
families are being replaced by Bohemians 
and Jews, over one-fourth of the membership 
having moved to other places in the city 
During the year the church has made its 
payment to the church extension fund, reduc- 
ing the building indebtedness to $3,200. A 
steam heating plant and a baptistry have 
been installed and paid for, $1,500 raised 
for current expenses and $300 for missions 
and benevolence. The church membership 
has been increased by twenty-seven new mem 
bers (all adults but four) five non-resi- 
dent members have returned and fifteen 
members have been lost by death or removal, 
leaving the membership seventeen stronger 
than a year ago. The church is in good con- 
dition for the next year’s work, but the 
field will not be an easy one. For some one 
who is willing to serve for the good he can 
do here is an opportunity. Correspondence 
regarding this field may be addressed to 
O. F. Jordan, Evanston, secretary of the 
Chicago Missionary Society. 


A Healthy Growth. 


Because the church at Junction City, 
Kans., is too small to accommodate the con- 
gregation it has been necessary to teach 
three of the Sunday-school classes out of 
doors this summer. The Sunday-school 
membership has grown in a few years from 
thirty five to over 200 and each Sunday 
morning finds from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred young people in groups about their 
teachers in the church yard. Plans are under 
consideration for the erection of a church 
large enough to accommodate all of the 
classes comfortably. 


Reciprocity in Church Attendance. 


That denominational lines are breaking 
down in the churches is evidenced by the fact 
that in many of the larger churches a large 
per cent of the persons attending services 
are members of churches of other creeds 
than that of the church they attend. On a 
recent Sunday, enrollment of the attendance 
at Independence Boulevard Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., showed that of 1,100 present, 
more than 400 were members of denomina- 
tions other than the Christian, and 100 were 
visitors in the city. 

“In the congregation were about as many 
Methodists as Presbyterians and nearly as 
many of other denominations as_ either 
Methodists or Presbyterians,” said George 
H. Combs, pastor of the church. “I _be- 
lieve, too, this may be taken as a fair 
example of enrollment of congregations in 
other churches of the city.” 


A Pioneer Church. 

In October, fifty-eight years ago a little 
band of fourteen organized First Church at 
Sacramento, Cal. Twenty years passed by 
without them owning a building of their 
own, meeting in the various homes of the 
congregations, but no Sunday passed with- 
out the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
In 1877 the first building was erected, which 
was removed to another location and re 
modeled in 1896 This was destroyed by fire 
in 1910. On account of the shifting of popu- 
lation a new site was selected for the pres- 
ent building, which was dedicated about two 
years ago. The property is valued at $40,000 
and while not pretentious it has a practical 
equipment which adequately meets its needs. 
The church has a membership of 450 and a 
Sunday-school enrollment of 400, with 
plans for great progress for the coming sea- 
son. The present pastor, J. J. Evans, has 


ministered to this congregation for more 
than two years. 


“past summer, 


Youngstown Pastor In Shop Work. 

L. G. Batman, Youngstown, O., pastor, is 
essentially a man’s man. As speaker for the 
Y. M. C. A. of Youngstown, Mr. Batman 
has for some time been giving practical 
talks before about 500 employes of one of 





L. G. Batman, 


the rubber companies of the city. He states 
that his purpose in this work is to create in 
these men a respect for religion, not sim- 
ly to secure their membership in the 
church. That the service Mr. Batman is 
rendering is appreciated is indicated by a re- 
cent resolution from the board of directors 
of the company, expressing gratitude for 
his service among their employes. 


Drury College, Mo., Prospers. 

In view of the drouth that spread over 
South Missouri and western Kansas the 
Drury College, located at 
Springfield, Mo., has had a remarkably aus- 
picious opening. Drury is up to her usual 
enrolment, and Dean W. J. Lhamon, of the 
Bible School of Drury, reports the best 
classes in the history of his work there. It 
is claimed that Drury is now the strongest 
college in Missouri both in point of student 
body and financial backing. The college of- 
fers a rare opening for Bible study to the 
young people of the Southland. 


Church Anticipates Increase Campaigns. 

Before the present increase 
campaign was started, one of the St. Louis 
churches, the Hamilton Avenue, had a cam- 
paign of its own well developed. L. W. 
McCreary, pastor of this church, began with 
the oflicial board of his congregation, and 
enlisted each member of the board for one 
night’s work each week in increasing the at- 
tendance at church services and the useful- 
ness of those already in attendance. His pur- 
pose in this was two-fold: First, to get de- 
linquents back into line; second, to enlist 
new workers. The appeal has been more di- 
rectly an effort to secure men, and the ef- 
fert has been successful. During the month 
of August a contest was engaged in by the 
men’s and women’s classes, and the men 
came out victorious. Mr. McCreary declares 
that he has learned, however, that it is not 
30 necessary a thing to enlist new members 
for the church as to develop those that are 
already members. He believes in assimila- 
tion, rather than addition. 


J. J. Tisdall as Teller of Stories. 

As a specialist in the art of story-telling, 
J J. Tisdall, pastor at Wilson Avenue, Col- 
umbus, O., is acquiring a reputation. For 
several years he has been making a special 
study of this art. As president of the School 
Extension Society in Columbus, he is now 
reducing the art to practice. The purpose 
of this society is to broaden the usefulness 
of the public schools, making them centres 


successful 
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of all sorts of beneficial activity. Last year 
Mr. Tisdall began telling stories, particu- 
larly of Biblical and historical characters, 
te a class of about 50, assembled in one of 
the Columbus parks. This movement has 
grown rapidly. One evening last July, an 
audience of 850 people gathered in the park 
and remained from 6:45 to 8 o'clock, listen- 
ing to the instructive stories told by Mr. 
Tisdall. The story-telling method has been 
found successful in Mr. Tisdall’s men’s class. 
A fine class of ninety men witnesses to the 
truth that “men are but children of a larger 
growth,” and that the story is the most ef- 
fective medium of teaching, even with adults, 


Indianapolis Churches Building. 

The chief line of activity that is absorb- 
ing the attention of Indianapolis churches 
this year is the building and improvement of 
church homes. The Downey Avenue con- 
gregation built in one day, by donated labor, 
temporary quarters for its Men’s Bible 
Class, and have the canvass almost com- 
pleted for funds to erect a new Sunday- 
school building, to which an auditorium may 
be added later. The Englewood church has 
just completed and rededicated its enlarged 
building, amply equipped for Sunday-school 
work. The Olive Branch Church is excavat- 
ing a basement for a new building, later to 
be enlarged into a more commodious struct- 
ure. The Third Church is completing its 
building, having been for three years meeting 
in the basement. Central Church completed 
last spring its well-equipped Sunday-school 
annex. North Park, Hillside, West Park and 
Second churches all have new buildings, com- 
pleted within the past four years. Centen- 
ary is using a new Sunday-school depart- 
ment room, and is gathering funds for a new 
auditorium. Seventh Church is planning to 
remodel and enlarge next year. 


Ind. Dr. Proud of ‘‘Preacher’’ Family. 

Dr. J. Hall, Secretary of the American 
Temperance Board of the Christian Church, 
is happy in the fact that his children are en- 
listing in religious work. His son, H. Max- 
well Hall, has been preaching for several 
years, being now at Uniontown, Pa.; his 
daughter married a minister; and his young: 
er son is now in medical school receiving an 
education for service as a medical mission- 
ary. Dr. Hall is, of course, happy in the 
success that is now coming to the anti-sa- 
loon cause, for which he has for several de- 
cades been fighting. 


Good Cutlook for New England. 


Lowell C. McPherson who is evangelist for 
New England and the Maritime Provinces, 
is beginning his third year’s work under the 
direction of the American Christian Mission- 
ary Society. During the past two years Mr. 
McPherson has brought about excellent re- 
sults by his thorough, consecrated work. 
Three churches and one Sunday-school were 
organized, two churches built, three bought 
and two sold, and $4,200 raised on the field. 


Evangelist for Indiana Sixth District. 

The needs of the many rural churches of 
the Sixth District, Indiana, is the most im- 
portant matter for comsideration at the 
present time, it is thought, and the state 
organization has planned to send an evangelist 
into the district, which includes Wayne, Ran- 
dolph, Delaware, Blackford, Joy and Henry 
counties. Robert Sellers, recently resigned 
at Elwood, Ind., will probably be sent into 
this field as evangelist. 


Markle, Ind., Will Entertain Convention. 


The church at Markle; Ind., invites the 
Disciples of that district including the coun- 
ties of Allen, Adams, Huntington, Wabash, 
Whitley, Grant and Wells, to the annual con- 
vention, Nov. 6-7. Several prominent speak- 
ers will be present. Claris Yeuell ministers 
to the Markle work. 


Vermont Avenue, Washington, Grows. 


With audiences taxing the capacity of the 
building, a great Endeavor Society leading 
the city’s societies in many respects, a Sul 
day-school with average attendance of more 
than 300; with two living link missionaries; 
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with a complete printing plant to its credit; 
Vermont Avenue Church, Washington, D.C., 
is living up to the high standards set by 
F. D. Power, its former pastor. Earle Wil- 
fley, present pastor, has received high honor 
as president of the Maryland, Delaware and 
District of Columbia Missionary Society, 
as trustee of Bethany College, and as trustee 
of the World’s United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. Mr. Wilfley manifests rare 
talents in work with young people. 


Butler College Under Semester Plan. 

With the change to the semester plan, 
Butler College, Irvington, Ind., is looking 
forward to greater achievements than ever 
according to Carl Van Winkle, Butler’s rep- 
resentative to the Toronto Convention. More 
ministerial students have reported for work 
than at any previous time in Butler’s his- 
tory. A number are working this fall for 
the B. D. degree. The addition to the fac- 
ulty of C. E. Underwood, late of Eureka 
College, has aroused marked enthusiasm, 
especially because of the fact that Dr. Under- 
wood is a former Butler man. 


Keuka College Adds to Faculty. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y., has 
opened the new year with increased enthu- 
siasm, partly because of increased enrol- 
ment, partly because of the addition of new 
members to the faculty. Among the new in- 
stiuctors added is Prof. R. J. Olds, who 
was a member of the Eureka College Facul- 
ty the year President Serena, of Keuka, 
graduated. Prof. Olds and President Sere- 
na are both happy in this renewal of for- 
mer close friendship. 


The Board of Ministerial Relief closed its 
best year in the history of its work, although 
the final figures are not yet in. The follow- 
ing churches have contributed recently: 
Palestine, Tex., $25, making $50 for the 
year; Union Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., $25, 
totaling $161 for the year; Englewood, Chi- 
eago, $50; Harrodsburg, Ky., $50; LaPorte, 
Ind.; $20. Personal gifts have been received 
from the following: R. S. Latimer, $25; 
John E. Mitchell, $50; G. D. Jackson, $50; 
Miss Mary Chiles, Miss Cynthia Allen and 
C. C. Chapman $100 each. Many smaller 
contributions have also been received. 


Jackson Avenue Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
held its annual rally day on September 28, 
with a record-breaking attendance of 1,210. 
S. W. Perkins is the minister and C. F 
Fowler, the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school and much of the credit of the day is 
due to his earnest work. 


Home-coming day was celebrated at Ful- 
lerton, Cal., on September 28. The minister, 
Bruce Brown, will be active in the coming 
evangelistic campaign planned by the Long 
Beach Convention at its recent meeting. 


A contest is announced for the fourth quarte1 
between the schools at Champaign, Paris, 
Litchfield and Jacksonville, Ill. Great care 
has been taken in listing points to prevent 
the too usual buying up of the victory. 


Ralph V. Callaway, who has just begun 
his new pastorate at Clinton, Ill., reports a 
well organized church and graded Sunday- 
school, and two additions to the membership. 
Rally Day was celebrated October 5. 


The church at El Paso, IIL, is trying to se- 
cure C. S. Medbury, of Des Moines, for a 
three weeks’ series of meetings during Octo- 
ber. El Paso was the first church ministered 
to by Mr. Medbury. 


C. Kirtley Gillum, of Hannibal, Mo., has 
been appointed superintendent of the churches 
of Callaway County, Mo. Mr. Gillum is a 
graduate of Christian College at Canton, 
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Barton O. Aylesworth, pastor at Chandler- 

ville, Ill., formerly president of Drake Uni- 
versity, was mentioned by the Progressives 
at Springfield as candidate for superinten- 
dent of public instruction in the state. 


The congregation at Ocean Park, Cal., re- 
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pert a parsonage erected for their pastor, 
William Havener, between sun-up and sun- 
down, on Sept. 16. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Tipton, Ind., G. I. Hoover, pastor; Hamil- 
ton and Stewart, evangelists. 

Jefferson, Iowa, R. S. Martin and Richard 
Martin, evangelists; Paul E. Millard sing- 
ing. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, F. D. Ferrall, minis- 
ter, preaching; Charles E. MeVay, singing. 

Brownsburg, Ind., W. H. Newlin, preach- 
ing; F. E. Truckesses, singing. 

Shirley, lll, F. L. Starbuck, minister; 
R. B. Doan, evangelist. 

Albany, Ore, F. W. 
preaching. 

South Dallas, Tex., E. O. Sharpe, pastor, 
preaching; Theodore Moody, singing. 

Stamford, Tex., John W. Marshall, evan- 
gelist. 

Galesburg, Ill, H. A. Denton, pastor, 
preaching; W. E. M. Hackleman, singing; 
beginning Oct. 19. 


DEDICATIONS. 

Herrin, Ill., G. L. Snively, dedicator; 
Sept. 28. 

Murphysboro, Tenn., G. L. Snively, dedi- 
cator; Sept. 21. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second Church; Mark 
Wayne Williams, pastor; I. N. McCash, dedi- 
eator; $21,000 building, free from debt; 
Sept. 21. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 5. 


CALLS. 

W. B. Crewdson, Logan, Iowa, to Elliott, 
Iowa, Nov. 1. 

George Nichol, Red Oak, Iowa to Wood- 
bine, Iowa, Nov. 1. 

R. E. Henry, Niatic, Ill., to Havana, IIl. 
Nov. 1. 

J. Q. Biggs, Pawhuska, Okla., to Baker, 
Ore. 

Emmett Davison, Woodward, Okla., to 
Tonkawa, Okla. 

Richard Dobson, Pleasant Grove, Minn., to 
Birkenhead, Eng. 

F. H. Schmitt, Herington, Kans., to 
Larned, Kans. 


NEW BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Fort Worth, Tex.; First Church; modern 
$4,000 building; capacity 1,300. 

Eunice, Tex.; First Church; building to 
cost $20,000. 

Flanagan, Ill.; $10,000 church to be begun 
at once. 

Santa Cruz, Cal.; Garfield Church. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

F. E. Gerrett, Wheatland, Wyo. 

R. W. Lilley, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Robert Prunty, La Belle, Ill. 


Emerson, pastor, 





For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living; 
Love searce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 
—Whittier. 


China absorbed a million copies of the 
Bible or parts of the Bible during the first 
six months of 1913, as a result of the 
American Bible Society’s work. Even so, 
the demand is ahead of the supply. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
is Lord, even Christ. Let us at least not 
disavow brotherhood with such as ac- 
knowledge him. Rather let us together 
extend the fraternal hand to those who 
know him not. If we would but cease to 
look upon Christian union as a theory, 
and start instead to practice it as a fact, 
the church would soon be one and insep- 
arable. If we would but join forces to 
plant churches where none exist; to preach 
Christ to those who now hear no _preach- 
ing; to carry the gospel where it is yet 
unknown; to reach and _ succor’ those 
submerged in city slums or massed in 
heathen wretchedness; to touch the sym- 
pathies of those embittered by economic 
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strife, or sodden in hopeless poverty, we 
should soon hear no more of sects and 
find that all our co-laborers were Chris- 
tians, in whom men would discern the 
very spirit of Christ. 

In my home city of Cleveland, a local 
organization, styled The Federated 
Churches, wields a commanding influence 
upon the community. It has fused and 
welded together, as nothing else could, 
the social, civic, and religious interests of 
the churchmen in that city. Through 
its various committees, on religious work, 
church comity, education, social better- 
ment, and civic reform—all working 
under an executive committee composed 
of the officers and committee chairmen— 
it has done far more for effective union 
of the churches, for unified direction of 
religious sentiment and effort, and for 
united realization of Christian ideals, in 
every phase of city life, than could pos- 
sibly have been accomplished by its con- 
stitueney in any other way. Unable to 
wait for the more perfect union of all 
Christians, The Federated Churches of 
Cleveland, by practicing union have al- 
ready approached measurably nearer to 
that ideal. Emphasis this year is laid 
on personal evangelism—an effort to 
reach the whole community, through per- 
sistent, tactful exertion of the silent in- 
fiuences of Christian comradeship, in 
systematic home visitation. By this means 
it is hoped to avert and finally to abol- 
ish certain pernicious types of platform 
evangelism. 

Harmony and efficiency have resulted 
from that local experience; and so of all 
the great inter-denominational, non-sec- 
tarian religious enterprises. Nothing but 
good has come from the actual union of 
Christians without distinction of party 
in the Sunday-school Associations, local 
and international, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, the Student Volunteers, the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the Mis- 
sionary Secretaries’ Association, and 
many similar undertakings, the last but 
not the least of which is the united mis- 
sionary campaign now in full swing. 

And here I pause to voice this earnest 
exhortation: that no one of us fail to 
have an active part in that stupendous 
undertaking. To men of ambition, men of 
vision, men of achievement, there is no 
more captivating and enthralling theme 
than that of world-wide missions. The 
task of preaching the gospel to the whole 
creation, at home and abroad, in this 
generation, seems so feasible and the facts 
and figures are so convincing, that the 
projects presents an irresistible appeai to 
the Christian business man. It is all only 
a matter of giving. Ourselves, our sons 
and daughters, and our money, being 
given, the work is potentially accom- 
plished. Resources enough are already 
available if we will but apply them. 

Unfortunately we have not yet learned 
the grammar of giving. We do not know 
the first principles of how to give. Is 
there one here to whom it would be a 
real hardship, an actual privation, to give 
one dollar in ten of his income to this 
eause? Searcely one in ten of those 
present, I dare say, in fact gives one 
tenth that much. We have always been 
a great real stronger on doctrine than on 
donation. How we stifle our consciences 
with that ancient platitude about ‘‘ giving 
ourselves, together with all that we have, 
to the Lord.’’ It is time we learned the 
fallacy and hypocrisy of that excuse. 
What we need is from ourselves to sep- 
arate unto the Lord more of what we 
have. Until, as individuals, we, who are 
not ourselves in receipt of alms, shall 
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seorn.to give for humanity less than one- 
tenth of what we receive; and until, as 
churches, they that are self-supporting 
shall beeome ashamed to expend more 
upon themselves than upon others, the 
Master will have vainly urged, ‘‘ Freely 
ye have received; freely give.’’ 

Among the things to be considered by 
this convention is the subject of a better 
system in our giving. Many forms of 
Christian philanthropy claim our partic- 
ipation. A just apportionment amony 
them would prevent much confusion and 


Delegate 


Basic 


With practically no opposition the delegate 
convention plan was adopted at Toronto on 
Tuesday of last week. The proceedings be- 
gan with a report from the Committee of 
Fifteen submitted by W. F. Richardson, 
chairman. This report as presented follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF 
FIFTEEN. 

To THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF CHURCHES 
or Crist, MEETING IN TORONTO, SEP- 
TEMBER 20, 1913: 

At a mass meeting of Disciples of Christ 
held in Louisville, Ky., on Saturday, Oct. 
19, 1912, in connection with the annual con- 
ventions of our Missionary and Benevolent 
organizations, a report was presented by the 
Committee on the Reconstruction and Uni- 
fication of our Missionary and Philanthropic 
Interests. This report, which was the re- 
sult of several years’ careful consultation 
and consideration, recommended the organ- 
ization of a General Convention of Churches 
of Christ, and submitted a constitution for 
its organization and government. This re- 
port and the constitution were adopted by 
the meeting. 

In accordance with a recommendation of 
the above committee in its report, a Commit- 
tee of Fifteen was constituted for the carry- 
ing out of this primary organization. The 
committee was constituted as follows: 

First: One to be appointed by each of 
the following societies: The American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions, the Board of 
Church Extension, the Board of Ministerial 
Relief, the National Benevolent Association 
of the Christian Church, the National State 
Secretaries’ Association. 

Second: Eight others, not officially con- 
nected with any of our societies, nominated 
by a committee of five, appointed by the 
chairman of this meeting and elected by a 
majority vote of the members present and 
voting. 

The chairman of the mass meeting, Presi- 
dent F. D. Kersehner, appointed as the com- 
mittee of five to choose the eight unofficial 
members of this committee: Peter Ainslie, 
J. B. Briney, Carey E. Morgan, Minor Lee 
Bates, Charles S Medbury These brethren 
brought their report before the meeting, 
which was adopted, and the committee con: 
stituted as follows: The eight unofficial mem- 
bers: W. N. Briney, J. H. MacNeill, E. B. 
Bagby, W. H. Book, W. C. Morro, P. H. 
Welsheimer, R. A. Doan and E. A. Gongwer. 
The seven members representing the various 
societies and boards were: I. N. MeCash, 
S. J. Corey, Mrs. Ida W. Harrison, J. H. 
Mohorter, A. B. Philputt, W. A. Baldwin 
and W. F. Richardson. These all accepted 
their appointment, and at their first meeting, 
elected W. F. Richardson as chairman of the 
committee, and J. H. Mohorter, secretary. 

The duty of this committee as defined in 
the report adopted by the meeting, was as 
follows: “The Committee thus provided shall 
name and constitute the officers and com- 
mittees necessary for the holding of the first 
convention, and it shall provide for the de- 
fraying of the expenses of the same” 

Your committee has endeavored by meet- 
ings of the whole, or of parts of the com- 
mittee, and by extensive correspondence, to 
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waste. Accord careful consideration, 
therefore, to the budget committee’s re- 
port. The utility and importance ‘of the 
annual every-member canvass by each 
ehureh of its own membership, for defi- 
nite separate pledges to current expenses 
and to united benevolences, cannot be 
over-estimated and must not be over- 
looked. 

And finally, brethren, lest I weary you 
with much speaking, let me close with 
this supreme exhortation: that we pray; 
that we pray unceasingly; and that the 
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manner of our prayer be even such as 
the Master taught his disciples:—that it 
be to our’ Father in heaven; that the 
name of our Lord be hallowed; that his 
kingdom come; that his will be done, as 
in heaven so on earth; that he give us 
bread today; that he pardon our otf- 
fenses even as we ourselves forgive othi- 
ers; that he keep us from temptation 
and from the Evil One; that in our hearts 
and with our lips we acknowledge his 
eternal kingship and accord unto him all 
glory and honor forever. 


Convention Organized 
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carry out the will of the brethren as ex- 
pressed in their appointment, and the con- 
vention here assembled is the result. In 
order to prepare more adequately for this 
gathering, sub-committees were appointed as 
follows: Credentials—W. C. Morro, A. B. 
Philputt and Mrs Effie Cunningham; Pro- 
gram—W. F. Richardson, E. A. Gongwer, 
S. J. Corey, J. H. Mohorter and I. N. Me- 
Cash; Arrangements and Finance—A. Mc- 
Lean, R. M. Hopkins, J. H. Mohorter, Mrs. 
Ida W. Harrison and W. N. Briney; Trans- 
portation—I. N. McCash. 

These committees have worked faithfully, 
and in perfect harmony with the committees 
of the various societies, and to their diligent 
services. is due much of the credit for this 
convention. 

The committee selected the following of- 
ficers to serve this convention: President, 
Hon. F. A. Henry, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice- 
presidents, Carey E. Morgan, Nashville, 
Tenn., F. D. Kerschner, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
Mrs. Florence M. Black, Louisville, Ky.; 
Recording Secretary, Edgar D. Jones, Bloom- 
ington, lll.; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. Effie Cun- 
ningham, Indianapolis, Ind.; Treasurer, 
A. R. Teachout, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Additional members of the executive com- 
mittee: C. M. Chilton, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Mrs. Maud D. Ferris, Taylorville, IIL; 
George Darsie, Terre Haute, Ind.; Mrs. T. W. 
Grafton, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. J. Tanner, 
Detroit, Mich.; Lee W. Grant, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. J. E. MeDaniel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Harry D. Smith, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

In all its action, the committee has sought 
to be guided by the will of God, and to carry 
out the expressed wishes of their brethren 
who appointed them. They trust that under 
the blessing of Almighty God, this movement 
for the closer co-operation of the Churches 
of Christ may redound to His glory and to 
the larger and more rapid progress of the 
kingdom of God. 

The action of the committee in all the 
matters here submitted for your approval, 
has been practically unanimous, and in all 
its counsels, the spirit of Christian frater- 
nity has prevailed. 

Trusting that the brethren and sisters 
thus chosen for your service may be accept- 
able to you, and asking your kindly consider- 
ation of our action in your behalf, this re- 
port is respectfully submitted. 

Following the report above submitted the 
convention elected Judge F. A. Henry as its 
president and affirmed the constitution 
adopted last year at Louisville. The con- 
stitution reads as follows: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST. 


ARTICLE I—NAME. 


The name of this organization shall be 
the General Convention of Churches of 
Christ. 

ARTICLE II]—OsJect. 

The object of this convention shall be to 
promote unity, economy and efficiency among 
all the philanthropic organizations of the 
churches of Christ; and to secure equitable 
representation of the churches in an annual 
convention which shall receive the reports of 
and be advisory to such philanthropic or- 
ganizations, thus securing a closer co opera- 





tion in the work of the kingdom of God. 
ARTICLE I][—MEMBERSHIP. 

This convention shall be composed of mem- 
bers of churches of Christ as follows: Repre- 
sentatives appointed by churches of Christ 
on the following basis: Each church may 
appoint one representative, and one addi- 
tional representative for each one hundred 
members above the first hundred, provided 
that no church shall have more than five 
representatives. 

ARTICLE ITV—OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers of this convention 
shall be a president, three vice-presidents, 
a recording secretary, a corresponding secre- 
tary and a treasurer, whose duties shall be 
those usually pertaining to said offices. 
These together with eight other members 
shall constitute the Executive Committee. 
Any member of the Church of Christ in good 
standing shall be eligibie to office. 

Section 2. The officers named in section 
one of this article shall be elected at the 
annual meeting and shall serve from the 
close of the meeting at which they are 
ing of the convention or until their succes- 
elected to the close of the next annual meet- 
ing of the convention, or until their succes- 
sors are elected. 

Section 3. The right additional members 
of the executive committee shall be elected 
as follows: The first year two members for 
four years, two for thrée years, two for two 
years, and two for one year; and thereafter 
two members annually for a term of four 
years to succeed those whose terms shall 
have expired. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the 
executive committee: In conference with the 
various Missionary and Benevolent Boards, 
to prepare the annual budgets of said boards 
for presentation to the annual convention; 
to join the boards in recommending to the 
churches the budgets as adopted by the Con- 
vention; in general, to act in an advisory 
capacity with the said boards in devising 
ways and means for carrying on their work. 

ARTICLE V—AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present and voting at any regular ses- 
sion of the convention, provided that notice 
shall have been given in writing at the pre- 
vious annual convention by the executive 
committee or by not less than fifteen 
members. 
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A GENEROUS GIFT. 

The National Benevolent Association has 
just received a gift of $144,000 from the city 
of Omaha. This is the biggest gift yet made 
to the National Benevolent Association. In 
addition to this the city of Omaha and vicin- 
itv assures the association of over $14,000 
for continued support. 

rhis gift is in the form of an institution 
known as the Child Saving Institute of 
Omaha. The property is valued at $100,000 
and has $40,000 endowment. The building 
was completed two years ago at a cost of 
This together with the land it oc- 
eupies is valued at $100,000. This is ex- 
clusive of the equipment which is inven- 
toried at $10,000. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars of the endowment is to be in the form 
of cash, to come from an estate which is now 
being settled, and to be entirely closed 
within-three years. The remaining $15,000 
is in good city real estate. 

rhe plant is located in the western part 
of the city at the outer edge of the best resi- 
dence section and is reached by two car lines. 
The building is three stories besides ele- 


$78,000. 


vated basement. It is bungalow in style, 
made of dark red sand pressed brick, 
trimmed in Bedford stone. It contains 


thirty-nine spacious rooms and has a maxi- 
mum capacity for ninety children. The plan 
throughout carries an atmosphere of quality. 
The entire wood-work including chests, 
drawers, ete., is solid oak. The gas fixtures, 
rimmings, furnishings, and tiled roof have 
an esthetie air and speak of wealth. 

The plant is expensively and superbly 
equipped. The nursery is furnished with the 
latest scientific adjuncts for the care of 
babies. ‘This equipment includes an incuba- 
tor, sun parlors and roof garden. The insti- 
tute has an operating room, lighted, and 
equipped with sterilizers and instruments 
after the best hospital thought. 

If we were building this plan out of our 
own treasury economy would demand a 
plainer building, but since it is a gift its 
splendid quality adds to our joy. The home 
has been in operation for more than twenty 
years and has established itself in the af- 
fections and pockets of the people of Omaha. 

It came to the knowledge of the writer 
that the management was desirous of af- 
filiating the Institute with some permanent 
organization that would secure economical 
and permanent management. After acquaint- 
ing the board of managers with the plan and 
purpose of the Benevolent Association, a 
conference was arranged with Brother Mo- 
horter and the board. The board of man- 
agers, which is composed of our best business 
men, investigated the management of our 
homes at Cleveland, St. Louis and Dallas 
with gratifying results. The tender was then 
made to the Benevolent Association. 

Brother Mohorter spent the last week of 
September with us in which time we visited 
the present supporters of the Institute and 
Were assured in every instance the present 
support would continue. In this manner we 
were assured of over fourteen thousand which 
is ample to care for the home. 

[he property, endowment, and manage- 
Ment pass upon a gentleman’s agreement 
which is: First, the name is to remain Child 
Saving Institute with such prefixes and 
suflixes as we may choose to _ indentify. 
Second, the general character of the work 
is to be after the kind now done. Neither of 
these conditions impose any restriction. The 
present name is an asset and the work now 
done is identical in kind with our own. Our 
brethren in Nebraska and Iowa are jubilant 
and have already pledged their support. 

Brother Mohorter is to return to Omaha 

after the Toronto Convention and perfect the 
re-organization. The management is to pass 
Nov. 1. 
_ We extend to the entire brotherhood the 
invitation, when passing through this gate 
city, to visit this the newest and most hand- 
some, though not the biggest child of the 
benevolent family. A. D. Harmon. 

Omaha, Neb. 
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Clouds on a Crimsoned Dawn." 
DAWN OF A NEW DAY. 

Thirty and eight years of desolate night! 
It was a long time to expiate the sin of re- 
bellion and unbelief. A period of profitless 
wandering! A race without a goal! A bat- 
tle without victory! A march without prog- 
ress! Work without wages! A tread-mill 
tramp without ascent! Yes, but it is a true 
picture of the fruit of sin. Thousands are 
living it. No worthy purpose, no high pur- 
suit, no permanent achievement, merely eat- 
ing and drinking, sleeping and waking, and 
then dying. But that is not living. That is 
simply existing. It is merely passing the 
time till the call comes to judgment. It is 
pitiful that so large a number of people live 
just within reach of the land of privilege 
and promise that never enter. The passing 
of time without progress is tragedy. After 
years had elapsed once more the Israelites 
are at Kadesh, but they are not one foot 
nearer the Land of Promise than they were 
that morning thirty-eight years ago when 
the pillar of cloud declared the presence of 
God and the doors of Canaan stood ajar. 
Happy are those who can say at each set- 
ting of the sun, “I am one day nearer home.” 

CALL TO THE CRAG AT KADESH. 

In the fortieth year since the first pass- 
over the dispersed clan heard, as it were, a 
voice in the night, erying, “The morning 
cometh, and the streamers of promise are 
crimsoning the eastern horizon. Awake, O 
Israel! God's new day is on! Israel’s day 
of conquest is come! The sky is aglow with 
hope! Come to Kadesh and hear what Je- 
hovah will declare and direct.” Fathers and 
mothers have told their children of the 
promise From the desert valleys, from the 
mountain-side pastures, from the vales and 
the rocky wildernesses the tribes gather in 
answer to the serious summons. But oh, 
what a change! E‘ow few of the vast throng 
that once before had stood on the borders of 
the Holy Land are here now. A generation 
has passed from the scenes of struggle and 
toil, even as Jehovah had declared. It is a 
sad fact that many a community has to wait 
for a series of funerals before a progressive 
program can be adopted and forward move- 
ments begun. 

SHADOWS AT DAWN. 

The morning sky so rich in color and call 
was soon clouded, “And Miriam died there.” 
Numbers 20:1. Mountains and _ valleys, 
plains, lakes, rivers and springs, what are 
all these without the ties and sanctities of 
human life? The hamlet, the farm, the vil- 
lage, what gives each its significance? 
Birth, life and death. The place is hallowed, 
why? Mother died there. Father died there 
That sanctifies it. “Miriam died there.” 
Perhaps ten years older than her distin- 
guished brother Moses, she had been singu- 
larly gifted with the spirit of poesy and 
prophecy She had saved her brother from 
death in infaney and had sung the praises 
of God in celebration of the Red Sea de- 
liverance. Once only did she turn her face 
from God, when she yielded to jealous im- 
pulse, and then she was humbled and re- 
pentant, and was restored to Divine favor. 
So the glad morning has its cloud. It does 
not seem permitted for any of us to pass 
from morn to set of sun without some 
shadow We need the discipline. We need 
the softening effect and influence which 
comes from trial. We easily forget and 
must hear the call again and often, “Set 
thine house in order, for thou shalt die and 
not live.” 

THE WANT SHADOW. 

Searcely had the bereavement shadow 
passed when another came, Verse 2. 
There was no water there.” We have no 
record of any failing of water on the previ- 
ous assembling of the people at Kadesh, but 
now the insufficiency of it brings great suf- 
fering No want is more quickly felt and 


*Note.—International Sunday-school _ les- 
son for Oct. 26, 1913. Scripture, Numbers 20. 


none sooner disastrous than the want of 
water. Life cannot be long sustained with- 
out it. This was what led Jesus to declare 
of himself: “I am the water of Life,” ab- 
solutely necessary to the life that thrills 
with a heaven-born happiness, the life which 
realizes Divine purpose, the life which con- 
tributes and commands, the life which is 
really living. In that vast company were 
still some who had known of a similar ex- 
perience of suffering years before. They 
must have remembered Marah and Elim, the 
place of great sufficiency, and Rephedim 
where God miraculously provided for their 
necessities. 

THE COMPLAINT AND CONSPIRACY SHADOW. 


“They assembled against Moses and 
Aaron,” verse 2. The right and value of an 
assembly is determined by its purpose. They 
gathered together not to right wrong, not to 
receive instruction, not to pray, but to com- 
plain. We hear the same old slanders and 
note the same old ingratitude which char- 
acterized their fathers in the times of em- 
ergency. Their complaints are permeated 
with the same old hypocrisy. They accused 
Moses of bringing them into trouble when in 
reality they knew well he had been acting 


under Divine guidance. Their complaint 
was unreasonable, exasperating, threatening 
and imperilling. As though to emphasize 


the heinousness of Moses’ crime they speak 
of themselves as the peculiarly favored of 
the Lord. “Why hast thou brought the 
assembly of the Lord into this wilderness?” 
It was the language of pious cant which 
made their accusation and complaint all the 
more iniquitous. They rehearsed their dis- 
appointment in not finding a place of seed- 
sowing and harvest, of figs, vines and pome- 
granates, but they make no mention of the 
sins which prevented their entering upon the 
possession where all these things were to be 
enjoyed. How far public assemblies should 
be permitted for purposes of creating disaf- 
fection it is hard to say. In our land free 
speech has run riot. Disturbers of the peace 
are everywhere speaking to get an audience 
that will listen to untruthful tirade, thus 
arousing class hatred and crime. Habitual 
grumblers are the despair of both state and 
church. 
PRAYER OR DESPAIR. 

“And Moses and Aaron went from the 
presence of the assembly unto the door of 
the tent of meeting and fell on their faces.” 
Why did they go? Almost every com- 
mentator assumes that they went in the 
spirit of true prayer. But did they? Is it 
not possible that we have right here a hint 
as to the meaning of verse twelve: “Because 
ye believed not in me to sanctify me in the 
eyes of the children of Israel ye shall not 
bring this assembly into the land which I 
have given them.” Nothing could be more 
distinctly stafed than that unbelief was the 
cause of the failure of Moses and Aaron to 
continue their leadership until the Land of 
Promise was reached. The full meaning of 
verse twelve is to be found in the prayer- 
less prostration of disconsolate and despair- 
ing Moses and Aaron at the tent of meeting. 
Their lives had possibly been threatened and 
at any rate, Moses was completely over- 
whelmed and in consternation at the atti- 
tude of this people at this time. He was ad- 
vanced in years, suffering from a fresh be- 
reavement and was unprepared to meet such 
an emergency as this. He had been pre- 
viously empowered and he might have been 
expected to speak confidently to the people 
assuring them that God would provide. Like 
Elijah under the juniper tree he was dis- 
trustful and despairing. He did not feel 
confident that God would meet the emer- 
gency as he had done at Rephedim. He had 
gone to the door of the tent of meeting it is 
true, but not as a hopeful, confident child of 
God, believing that immediate relief would 
come. He fell on his face in fear and doubt 
and this was the reason for the severe pen- 
alty which followed. 

“The glory of Jehovah appeared to them,” 
verse 6. God is wonderfully patient with 
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weak human nature. Real need awakens 
Divine sympathy. As really as God answers 
the prayer of faith so also he rebukes doubt 
by making his glory to appear even when the 
heart wavers. The lack of faith in Moses 
and Aaroh found its most emphatic rebuke 
in the Divine manifestation and the instruc- 
tion which followed. In the expression of 
such glory, of course faith was reawakened 
and Moses was thus reinforced by the as- 
surance that God was with him and en- 
couraged to take the rod and stand again in 
the presence of the people. Moses is now 
instructed to take the rod and to go and 
speak to the rock in the presence of the chil- 
dren of Israel, with the promise that their 
needs would be met in the abundant flow of 
water. 
WRONG USES OF AUTHORITY. 


Misuse of power accounts for the weakness 
of many people. Wrong use of authority is 
sufficient reason why it should be cautiously 
given. Moses accepted the trust, but not in 
the spirit of contrition and _ humility. 
Verses 10-11. One of the first perils of 
authority is that it will produce an assump- 
tive and presumptive attitude. Men become 
quickly and easily assertive especially when 
under provocation. Moses had abundant 
ground for severity in dealing with the situ- 
ation, but he had no right to put himself 
and Aaron in the place of God and assume 
that the work was to be accomplished by 
them. This is assumed in his words, “Hear 
now, ye rebels; shall we bring you water 
out of this rock?” Again authority is mis- 
used when it is employed impetuously and 
impulsively. “And Moses lifted up his hand 
and smote the rock twice with his rod.” It 
was done as though in petulance and pas- 
sion. That is not the spirit that honors God. 
He might even have called them rebels if it 
had been in the spirit of love, for such they 
were. Authority is misused when accuracy 
of direction is disregarded. God instructed 
him to speak to the rock and did not in- 
struct him to smite it. He magnified him- 
self. He asserted his own will. 


GRACE GREATER THAN GUARANTEE. 


The promises of God are always exceeded 
in their fulfillment. “And water came forth 
abundantly” and the congregation drank 
and their cattle.” Grace is God’s unmerited 
favor. Its wonder is to be found in its over- 
flow. Divine manifestations of love can 
never be defined in advance. From _ unex- 
pected and unforeseen sources deliverance 
comes, abundance comes, satisfying  suffi- 
ciency comes. A rock is about the last 
natural object from which we should expect 
water to flow, yet from this forbidding, un- 
yielding, waterless substance God sent forth 
a copious supply in the hour of Israel’s 
emergency. The want of man is rarely re- 
lieved in just the ways he expects. To the 
prayerful and trustful soul life is a series 
of surprises along the lines of Providence. 
From circumstances and conditions hard as 
the flinty rock God can cause to issue a suf 
ficiency for every need. 

THE CRIME OF DISTRUST. 


Unbelief disqualifies for leadership. No 
man is fitted to direct his fellow men who 
has not that power of vision which is God- 
given. Only he can see the way sufficiently 
to guide others who is given the power of 
spiritual sight and insight. A bad temper 
is almost invariably accompanied by an un- 
tamed tongue. One cannot but sympathize 
with Moses in his bitter disappointment 
after waiting eighty years to guide this 
people to the Land of Promise. It is sad 
that he should have been lacking in that 
mighty faith and self mastery which would 
have qualified him to lead Israel across the 
Jordan. There was mercy in the sentence 
imposed. He was saved the hardship and 
the trial incident to the occupancy of the 
Land of Promise. God deals not harshly but 
graciously with all of his children. If Moses 
had reason for faith, calm and courage, how 
much more have we with the multiplied 
evidences of Divine goodness and the un- 
limited power of God to provide for every 
necessity of his children. Remember Marah, 
Elim and Rephedim but do not forget Meri- 
bah. Let us honor the Lord in the eyes of 
the world by the exercise of unquestioning 
faith and unhesitating obedience. 
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The Mid-Week Service 








By Simas JONES. 








The means of Christian growth cannot all 
be supplied by the church. The customs and 
traditions of the church are of inestimable 
We must regard them as important 
means of education. But we shall be 
ing in essential traits of character if we 
call what is in the chureh Christian and 
what is out of the church worldly. Much of 
what has been classed as worldly and hostile 
to Christianity we must call Christian. 

LITERATURE OF POWER. 

What are we reading? Is our reading a 
form of dissipation or does it stimulate us 
and aid in the organization of our lives? It 
is possible for the religious man to combine 
recreation and study. He has or can have 
books that take his mind away from the 
cares of business and from the disappoint- 
ments of life, not by putting his moral 
nature to sleep, but by giving him vision 
and faith. The supreme book of this sort for 
the Christian is the Bible. It introduces us 
to men and women who have fought the 
fight of faith and won. It has been thought 
to be a book for the cloister and its virtues 
have been assigned to the sheltered life. The 
system of interpretation that removes the 
Bible from common experience is vicious. 
The Bible is the book for the man who lives 
in the world and shuns none of its conflicts 
Cowards have run away from hard fighting 
and then have tried to cover up their 
cowardice by perverting the sacred script- 
ures. Jesus lived a good part of his life in 
the open country. He was with the people 
in the villages, not with the priests in the 
temple. Paul was a scholar but he did not 
spend his ministry in searching libraries for 
the. writings of forgotten religious teachers. 
He went about the streets of cities and en- 
countered opinions that were living. 
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and it is the long-sought “something 
out of nothing” plan, as the material 
is usually thrown away. 


Write us at once for information and prices. 


| THE WESTERN PAPER STOCK CO,, 


THE PUBLIC ASSEMBLY. 
The public assemblies of Christians are | 
places of worship and instruction. Their | 


usefulness is not summed up in the word of | 


the preacher and in the song of the choir. 
The fact that we come together is the im- 
portant fact. Why do we thus meet? In 
one pew sits the man who, in our opinign, 
has been crooked in his business, he has 
robbed the defienseless, he has deceived those 
who trusted him. How shall we treat him 
in the house of God? Here is one whose be- 
setting sin has lately overtaken and dis- 
graced him. What feelings do we have as 
we hear him singing the hymns of the 
church? Another is present whose opinions 
are reactionary or revolutionary. We are 
compelled to think of him as we join in the 
worship. We need to meet these 
in the assembly of Christians. They are in 
the world and we have to take some atti- 
tude toward them. Of course we are bound 
to condemn the evil in their conduct and 
the errors in their thinking, but in what 
Spirit shall we condemn? Shall we stand 
above them and shout down our disapproval? 
Then we shall be Pharisees. if we worship 
with them, we shall feel that we too are sin- 
ners and that we ought to stand with them 


and confess our faults before we denounce 
them. Then we shall know better the human 
heart. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Social service is nothing new. We may 
have new conceptions of it. Honesty is a 
social virtue and honesty is old. We are 
Seeing that it has a larger meaning than 
once we gave to it. It has long been con- 
sidered a social service to tell the truth. 


persons | 


We are learning that it is just as bad to de- | 


ceive a stranger as it is a friend and that 
lying in the interest of a sect or a party is 
lying and nothing else. Some of the young 
people in our schools need to learn that mob 
Violence is destruction of social order even 
When the mob is composed of students. The 
Christian is ever looking for larger appli- 
cations of the truth of his religion. He 
ceases to be a Christian the moment he be- 
comes satisfied with the church’s under- 
Standing of the gospel and with the manner 
in which the gospel has been lived. (Mid- 
_ Service, October 15. Acts 2:41; 17: 
» 12.) 
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and clip for you daily oan 


WE READ printed in the current country 


city presse of America pertaining to the subject ef 
particular interest to you. 
contain many items daily 


NEWSPAPERS which would inform yeu ex- 


clusively of where you can secure new business, an 

order or a contract; where a new store has been 

started, a new firm incorporated or a contraet is te 

Rt A daily press clipping service means mere 
iness 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Beekliet 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1108 167 W. Washingten St., Chieago, U. S. A. 





The Bethany System of Sunday School Literature 





GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS NO. 2 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. Every department of Church and Sunday School provided for, also a number 
of special solos, duets, male quartets, choruses, etc. Will be used this coming season in the 
BILLY SUNDAY MEETINGS and by other leading evangelists. 

Returnable copy for examination on request, together with catalogue of al! our publications. 


Also ask how tc obtain our new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, 


16 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. ILL. 








yourself ? 


and us this favor. 


so request. Thank you! 


Do Your Friends this Favor 


Would you like to do a gracious act to your friends, at no cost 1» 
We want to send several complimentary copies of The 
Christian Century to each of four friends who you think might like the 
same sort of religious weekly that pleases you. 
Please fill in all the blanks and mail to us today. 
self and your friends under absolutely No oBLiGATION by doing them 
We wish to advise your friends that the paper is 
being sent on your request, but your name will not be used at all if you 


You place your- 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, CHICAGO. 
Please send a free specimen number of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY to 
Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss)..... 
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Please send a free specimen number of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY to 
Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss)....... 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, CHICAGO. 
Please send a free specimen number of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY to 
Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss)..... 





Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, CHICAGO. 
Please send a free specimen number of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY to 





The Christian Century 


700-714 E. Fortieth Street 
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Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 
schools among Disciples. 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 
contained in any other series. 

2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 
and pupil. 

3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

6. They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 

7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational 
reputation. 

8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
several leading denominations have co-operated to 
produce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the 
editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fortieth St. Chicago Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 


There are 120 periodicals in this series. 























A Low Price, Now Still Lower! 


SERS of the Bethany Graded Lessons have always marvelled at the low price 
at which such superb literature was sold. 
But this price has just been reduced to a still lower figure. In the Beginners, 
Primary and Junior grades the reduction amounts to 20 per cent. The price of the 
Bethany Lessons is now as low as, and in some items lower than, the materials of other 
publishers. 

The reason of this is plain. The Bethany Graded Lessons are produced by the 
co-operation of the Disciples Publication Society with the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, the Methodist Book Concern, and the Congregational Publishing Society. 
The immense quantities used by these great religious bodies and others make it pos- 
sible to produce the very best literature ever offered the Sunday School world, and to 
reduce the price at the very time when some publishers are compelled not only to raise 
their prices but to cut down the size of many of their publications. 








The practice of Christian unity in the preparation and publication of the Bethany 
System of Sunday School Literature is economical as well as Christian. 





The Disciples Publication Society 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago, Illinois 





















